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T a MEETING of MINISTERS and DELE- 

GATES from the Churches in connexion with the 

JAMAICA BAPTIST WESTERN UNION, held at MOUNT 
CAREY, on the 9th day of APRIL, 1851, it was resolved :— 


“That thie meeting, having seen in various island and 
English newspapers, broad and unqualified statements, charging 
the people generally with unteeling and cowardly conduct to- 
wards the suff. rers from cholera, in the various districts where 
it has raged, feela it to be an imperative duty to record its con- 
viction that, whilst there were, in some districts, instances of 
most inhuman neglect on the part of individuals among al 
classes of the community, stil’, that generally speaking, the 
conduct of the irhabitents of every grade in society was most 
exemplary; and that very many instances of relf-devotion— 
deserving the dezignetion of even ur Roism—might be related, of 
persone not only among the most reepectable and educated 
members of the community, but aleo among the iliiterate 
and poor.” 

(Signed) JOUN CLARK, Chairman. 


— — ee — — — Ümwẽ— — — 


ESTOW-HILL, UPPER NORWOOD.— 

For many years past a small Chapel on this spot has 

been rented and occupied as a Preaching Station by several 

Christian friends, who have succeeded in forming a Congrega- 

tion and establishing a Sunday-echoo!, Their efforts have been 
attended with most encouraging euceces, 

There haa hitherto been no settled Ministry, the rent and 
s mallness of the place having deterred the friends from entering 
into any fixed engagement. The increase in number«,fhowever, 
has been felt to warrant farther organization, and a Baptiet 
Church bas accordingly been formed upon Open Communion 
principles. 

The Congregation has been steadily increasing, the sittings 
sre all occupied, and with a rapidly-increasing neighbourhood, 
and frequent visitors, especially in the summer eearon, it has 
become imperatively necessary to provide larger accommodation 
for the spiritual wants of the people. To accomplish thie, it 
was at first proposed to effect the requisite alterations in the 
present building, but the friends, finding that satisfactory 
arrargements could not be made with the landicrd, have re- 
solved (p. v.) to erect a new Chapel and School-room. A piece 
of freehold land, admirably situated, bas been secured, and a 
Subscription has been commenced, to provide the necesss 
funds ‘or the building, to which the congregation bave liberally 
contributed, accorcing to their means, 

Much interest is felt in the welfare end progress of the Sun- 
day-echool, The attendance has been highly satirfactory, and 
the number of children now upon the books is nearly 100, for 
whore accommodation the present school. room ia totally inade- 
quate. The necessity for a new building i- urgently f lt for the 
proper training of the little ones thus entrusted to the care of 
the Church. 

‘The triends are encouraged to believe that they have bern 
rightly directed in this effort to build a hause for the Lord. 
Love to the Redeemer’s cause has induced them to attempt the 
great work; but the Church isin its inf ner, and needs help; 
they, therefore, appeal carnestly to their Christian brethren for 
sympathy and support, inviting their atttention to the accom- 
ponyiog testimonials from ministerial brethren, who have 

indly intereated themselves in the proposed undertaking. 

Westow-hill is near the Annerley Station of the Croydon Rail- 
way, the population is rapidly increasing, and there is no other 
chapel within about a mile and a half of the spot. 

The amount contributed up to May is 4119. 

A List of Coutributors will be shortly published. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I feel great satisfaction in atte-ting the desirableness and im- 
portence of this undertaking. From personal acquaintance with 
the friends engaged in this good work, and having often endea- 
voured to asset and encourage by occupying the pulpit and 
other services, I can speak with confidence, and venture to eay 
that but few suburban villages present a more de-irab'e op u- 
ing for the formation of an eflective church and congregation in 
connexion with the Baptist denomination. James Hopy. 

Loudon, Feb., 1851. 


Wellington-place, Stoke Newington, Feb. 25, 1831. 
The friends at We-tow-hill being about to make an appeal to 
the Christian liberality of other friends, I cheerfully bear testi- 
mony to the fact that, whensoewr I have preached there, I have 
obrerved to much of attention, and unity, and zeal, amongst the 
people, us to lave no doubt in my mind as to the ultimate pros. 
rity and stability of the cause; I therefore heartily commend 

t to the kindness and liberality of all Christian friend. 
Joun Cox. 


I concur very cheerfully with my brethren in commending 
this effort to the kind consideration and assistance of the Chris- 
tian public, From my personal knowledge of the locality and 
of the friends there, I can testify to the desirableness of a place 
of worehip being erected, and to the worthiness of tho-e who are 
engaged in the undertaking to receive the countenance and sup. 
port of their fellos-Chri-ttens. EvWArb Srraxxk. 

Camberwell, Feb. 28, 1851. 


{ heartily concur in commending this effort to the sympathy 
and suyport of the Christian public, F. A. Cox, 
Hackney, February, 1801. 


Contributions will be thank‘uily received by Mr. Samuel 
Bligh, Church-lane, Whitechapel, and Weatow-hill; Mr. Jones, 
Cheap-ide, and Westow-hill; Mr. W. W. Stang r, or Mr. J. 
Smith, Baptist Mis-ion- house, 33, Moorgate-street; Mr. D. 
Pratt, British danver and Patriot office, 69, Pleet-strett; and 
Mr. V. Freeman, Ciristi.n Times office, 83, Fiect street. R.. 


mittances from the country by Post-oflice order will be thank- 
fully received, 


- — 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
13, Pancras-lane (one door fiom Q icc u-etreet), Cheapside. 


V KS. MILES respectfully informs her friends 


1 that she has fitted up her house for the accommodation 
of Commercial Gentlemen and Visitors, and hepes that the 
arrangements made for their comfort will ensure a continuance 
of their favours, 

The house is quict and airy, situated half-way between Bow 
Church and the Mansion-house, and within a minate’s walk of 


the stands for omnib * N 
of the Metropulie, uses to the Railway Stations and all partes 


TERMS—BeED AND BreakPast ONE GUINEA rer Werk, 
Servants included, 


Now ready, price 2d., or 14s. per 100, 


THE FRANCHISE: 


CONSIDERED AS A 
MEANS OF A PEOPLES TRAINING. 
By EDWARD MIALL. 


Mraut and Cocxsuaw, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 


- mee 


CHEAP EDITION, 


— — — 


In one vol. crown 8vo, 320 pp., price FOUR SHILLINGS, 


THE BRITISH CHURCHES 


IN RELATION TO 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 


By Epwarp MIALL. 


London: Antrucr Hatt, Viervrs and Ce, 25, Paterno der- 
row. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. Glasgow: J. KRarrrar; 
and all Booksellers. 


LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES. 
This day, One Shilling, sewed, 


THe CHURCH OF ENGLAND in th 
Reign of ELIZABETH. 


Also, in One Volume, handsome cloth, 24. 6d., 


HE CHURCH of ENGLAND in the 
REIGNS of the TUDORS. 


— 


And on the Ist of July (complete), cloth, 2s, 6d., 
OHN MILTON: a BIOGRAPHY.— 


0 Designed to exhibit the ecclesiastical principles of that 
illustrious man. 


London: 4, Crescent, Blackfriars (short!y removing to No. 11, 
Ludyate hill); and all Bokretlere, 


— — — in — — 


Dymond's Essays. 
Just published, the Eighth Thousand of the Fourth Edition, 
Being 
A New anv sti. Curaren Issuer. 
TIMIIS Edition contains the whole of the Octavo 


Edition published at 12s.; besides having added to it a | 
It is prinied on superfine p»per, neatly done | 


copious Index. 
up in stiff cover, and cut. Price now reduced to 2s, 6d. 

To those who are acquainted with their excellence, the Three 
Essays on Religions Estabiishments—The Religious Establi-h- 
ments of England and Ireland—On Legal Provi-ion fur Chris- 
tian Teacher+, of Voluntary Payment, and unpaid Ministry— 
seem peculiarly adapted, at the present time, to promote sound 
and Scriptural views of the tru'h. These Easays also embrace 
Our Private and Political Rights and Obligations The Legal 
Abolition of Capital Punishment —Slavery—aund The Evil aud 
Impoliey of War. 


** We believe it would be a great blessing to our country, an 
ultimately to all the nations of the world, if indolent ac- 
quiesence in things as they are, impetuous agitation for specine 
changes, and co: rupt or stupid opposition t+ every effort towards 
improvement —the three great elementa of political retardation 

could be eo far overcom: as to gain a patient audience fur 
the calm appeala to enlightened reason and unfettered con- 
ecience, which give to a large portion of these essays to much 
of the vividness of truth and the maj sty of virtue.”—The 
Eclectic NH. view. 


London: Cuantrs Grit, 5, Biehopsgate Without. 
Iityson Scorr. Edinburgh : 
12154. 


— —— — — 


Carlisle: 
Outvan & Boro; and J. Men- 


Just published, price 84. 6d., 


V ILLIAM ALLEN, F. R. S.: His Life and 


Labourr. By the Kev, James Sueaman, of Surrey 
Chapel. — 


Just published, price 18., 


V EMORIAL of the Rev. ROWLAND 
HILL: chiefly consisting of Anecdotes illustrative of 
bis Life and Labours. By the Rev. James SugeMan, of Surrey 


Chapel. - 

Just published, price 34, 64., 

AUNT JANE’S VERSES for CHILDREN. 
By Mra. T. D. Crewnson, Illustrated with Twelve 


highly-finished Wood Eagraviny , from Designs by Lenny 
ANELAY. 


Just publish d, price 1. 61., 
A RICHLY-EMBELLISHED EDITION OF 


KISS FOR A BLOW; or, a Collection of 


Stories for Children, showing them how to prevent quar- 
re ling. By Henny C. Waionrt, 


A SMALLER EDITION, without plates, cloth, price 1s. ; 
sewed, 6d. 

London: Carvers GIII, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
E inburgh: AvaM and CuargL*es Brack. 


PLEASANT PAGES. 
OLUME IL. of PLEASANT PAGES will be 


out on the l4th June, price 3s. Orders through book- 
sellers should be given early in the month, The Third Edition 
of Vol. I. ia now ready, price 38. 6d. 
20,000 specimen copies are aleo being lesued gratis for distri- 
bution by the friends of education ; and may be had through 
any bookeeller, or by enclosing a penny stamp to the publishers. 


London; Hoviston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster - row. 


— 
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' 


THE ECLECTIC REVIEW 


for JUNE, price le. 6d., 
CONTAINS * 
. Hartley Coleridge's Life and Works. 
. The Fugitive Slave Act. 
. Papal Power, and the State-church in Ireland. 
Westwood'’s Burden of the Bell, 
. The University Commis-ion. 
. Gilfillan’s Bards of the Bible. 
. The Great Exhibition. 
lKeview of the Month, &c. &e. 


“~Quveune 


Just published, 8vo, price 3d., 


Mun RIVAL EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS. 


: — —— — — — — 


1581. 
e 


| 


| 
| 
| 
' 


1 


— <= 


Reprinted from the ECLECTIC REVIEW for APRIL, 
Revised, with additions. 


Warp and Co., N, Pa'ernoster-row. 


— — — — — 


THE MONTHLY 


CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR 


FOR JUNE, 


(Price Sixpence), 
CONTAINS: -— 

I. Illastrations of Pro‘estantixm and Romanism. 
2. Mies Murtineau and Atheis«em. 
J. Thoughts on the Great Exhibition. 
4. On Reapectahility. 
5. Words for the Wiese. 
6 
7 
~ 
9 


— — — — — 


I. Fon 1 of Crotchete. 

. Yesterday. 

. The May Meetings of 1851. 

A Second Walk in Weatminater Abbey. (for the Young.) 
. Monthly Retrospect. 


Portay.— Hymas for the Morning. e T. T. Lynch. 
Notices of Books; Intelligence; &e. &. Xe, 


London: Autumn Hur, Viatus, end Co., 25 Paternoster: 
row. Edinburgh: A. and C. Baek. Glasgow: J. Ratraay; and 
ail Booksellers in town and country. 


— — — — — 


BIBLICAL VERSUS SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY. 
Just published, a Second Edition, with additions, Cloth, 
price 2s., 


IFE AND DEATH; or, The Theology of 


the Ri le in relation to Iluman Immortality. By Rev. 
J. Panton Ham, Coopers’-hall Congregational Church, Uristol, 


CONTRNTS : 
Lecture 1.—The Edenic Dispensation. 
Lecture 2.—The Christien Re temption, 
Lecture 3.—The Future Retribution, 
Appendix. 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s., cloth neat, 
— IE GENERATIONS GATHERED and 
N GATHERING; or, The Scripture Doctrine concetulng 
Man in Death. 
CONTENTS. 
Sect. 1.—Introduction. 
Sect. 2 — Terms denoting the Locality of the Dead. 
Sect. 3.—Seripture descriptions o the State of the Dead. 
ect. 4. Christ's Miracies on the Dead, 
Sect. 5.—Christ’s Di courses concerning the Dead, 
Sect. 6 —Aportolic Doctrine concerning the Dead, 
Sect. 7.—Impltied and Doubtful Allusions to the Dead. 
Feet. 8.— Practical Importance o the Doctrine of the Dead. 


Opinions of the Press. 

‘+A learned and ingenious argument to prove that the immor- 
tality of the soul i+ not only unwarranted by scripture, but is 
altogether unscriptural, . The arguments of Mr. Him 
are drawn from s ripture, arranged under appropriate heeds. 
‘The Generations Gathered’ is a curious book on a curious sub- 
jeet.""—Spectator, 

It seems to us a reverent and sincere-spirited book; and, 
as such, en ited to attention and respect, even from such as may 
withhold assent.”—Nonconforaist, . 

„Tue work is written in a philosophical and Christian spirit.” 

~Bristol Krummin. 


London: HovutsTon and Stoneman; and LonoMaNs. Bristol: 
Evans and Abort, 


This day is p iblished, price I+. 6d., 
a Mon ENGLISH QUAKERISM.” 
- By Crone Brack. 

Errrxonam Witson, II, Royal Exchange, 


| AXTER’S GREAT EXHIBITION PI- 
TURE. -— Printed in Oil Colours by his Patent P 5. 

ice 3. 6. ; * 
a Alia during the months of May and Jun be win publish 
VARIOUS PRINTS, which may be seen in the Fias A4 Court, 
at the Great Exnibition. * 

Wholesale orders received by G. Baxter, the Inventor and 
Patentee, No. II and 12, Northampton-square.; ‘* 

Licences granted to work the pr in Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, &c. kc. ; aud Lostructions given, 


— 


ö 
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his Stock, which will be 115. — 
danger furniture, of the best seasoued materials, at the lowest 


May 28, The Nonconformist. 1881. 
— WATTS AND ITS SUPPLEMENTS IN ONE. 2m 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN LONDON. HE HYMN BOOK contains ape 1 
HIGH ART; HIGH SUCCESS; AND HIGH PRINCIPLE! ae with some Original and K. ns Watts an 
renienos, economy, and harmony, — Fe as a matter of con. 
8, venience, econo rather than several, and em. 
SAMUEL, BROTHER Sp Ta toand Miyans over the a 
MERCHANT TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, AND WOOLLEN.DRAPERS, | ra 1 enon . . as a. 
* a) 6 ye 
aving o a ne bt of ot only 1 
somes dtained * i a — Be . cia rae 4 ~ m WATTs, 
a orelty In Jain nen ve Ae nent TAHT . Let zich and 12 Nek Wort e, 
a material fect, and N L BROTHERS. . prove the fact, e Behold the promised hour; 


r price 
that if they do have a trial, no good judge can conscientiously condemn them, except, perhaps, for taking too Rule profit, and 


then the sentence will be, "Go on tnd pros 
Samuel, Brothers’ — — system of — separately for the material and making, which has given such unqualified satis- 
ſac ion, will be contin 


heretofore. 
The following is an exemplification of the tem: 
2 1? superfine cloth, 12s. per yard, material costs 1 I., making and trimmings, 208.— 


„eee £2 1 0 
For A 4 — Carhmere, 53. Gd. per yard, material esta, 4s. 1% making and trimming, 6s 0 10 N 
ern peraccoeccoceacoccabalzscecs Nan ; 
— — eee W ———————— —— — 2 
Suit completo 22 —— s a cscciecsccocetcocceess £311 2% 
The Rzapy-Maps Darartuang dboudds with the Holde and bedt stock of e and Summer attire :— 
Superfine cloth dress oa tg 3 „ DH We. Süperlerrrr cece eee eeeeeweeereee 838. to 428 
Saxony ditto 55. to 308. Frock Coats, extra pesececosecoecesccs 75 
PaLsrors.—Samuel, Brothers, have several = new designs in 9 which can be seen on application. . 
Sones want We y Liehe cloth pületot, sleeves, N. 26s. to Sis 
2 . des aur Ae! E Voss ditto ...... pe —— eee 00606066 Te. to 185 
— pani 1 24s. Cashmere, ditt 148. to 208 
Oxomtans, Sportine, axnp Lounoina Coats:— 
— — „eee „„ 220 = 2 to — An — 77 new —— „6666 2 be a to 22 
perfine een or black eeeeeeeeaeeee * 0 Boys uss ar ts ee te „„ „% „„ „% „% „%%% % % % % „ „„ „„ „ „65 * 
The Ox ty be nod > TERS e 194, Od. to 18s. | Boy's tunto tige 21e. 
Sazony ditto .... *eeeeee eee eee eee eeee . Zils. Od. to Wa. Boys’ jackets 6 VWD „ „„ „„ „ „ „„ Os. 
@ — ~ = , ee ** ‘Wa, Od. to 118. 
Wu. Vi : 161 


' Suits of mourping, at five minates’ n 
Himember the eddress—SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 


at f 


£2 28.1 suit of livery, £2 10s. 
, Ludgate-bill, one door from the Old Bailey. 


ee 
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DoMESTIO SANITARY REFORM. 


Hse Public should sse that they are supplied with TWELVETREES BROTHERS’ PREPA- 
RATIONS for WASHING; and ase no other. ir Waehing Preparation still mainfains its pre-eminence as the asfest 


and — effectual detergent known. In bottles, 6d., Id., and ls. 6d. each. Observe the signature, TWELVETREES BROTHERS, 
over the Cork. 


N Their SOAP POWDER recommends itself to all classes as a safe, cheap, and effectual article for 


— — poses. The more this article is known, the more it will be used, one penny prcket being 


. purpose: 
ae IA, and 2 of soup. For Cleansing Floors, Paint, and ‘other Domestic purposes, ft fs invaluable. Sold in 


Their BRITISH FURNITURE CREAM is unequalled for its magic effect and durability of surface. 
In bottles, 2d. and 6:4, each. 


Their Meth va POLISH and METAL PASTE must command a place in every houschold. In 
pots, Id., 2d., and 6d. each 


H Bold, retail, — 21 Chemin Pane in the Kingdom ; and, wholesale, by TWELTREES BROTHERS, General Merchants, 


per: trade should apply for TWELVETREES BROTHERS’ General List, which will be found worth the attention 
vers 


Powér-Loom Carpets, Brussels and Velvet Piles. 


TA PATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS, manufactured by BRIGHT and CO., 


are now offered in vurious qualities and in great variety of designs. They are TWENTY per CENT. cheaper than any 
d her goods of equal quality offered to the public, 


. THE aver PILE CARPETS, manufactured by the same patent processes, are of extraordinary beauty, and of the very 
ret quality 

3 are offered at fully TWENTY-FIVE per CENT. below the price of goods of equal charac 
Ake be TAPESTRIES are an admirable and beautiful article for CURTAINS, "PORTIERES, FURNITURE 


* POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS, VELVET PILES and TAPESTRIES, are well sulted for FOREIGN MARKETS, 


Wholesale Warehouses, 20, Skinner-street, Snow-hill, 
London; and 22; New Brown-street, Manchester. 


CARPETS. | 
BRIGHT’S PATENT BRUSSELS. 


AVING sold upwards of 30,000 Yards, we 
can confidently recommend them. Their VELVET 
VILE and EXTRA quality of BRUSSELS are unequalled by 
ny other production, at 90 per cent. less cost. 
TAPESTRY for CURTAI in colour, des ce and 
durability UNRIVALLED. * , * 1 
BEST BRUSSELS CARPETS, Old Patterns, a 
duction. KIDDER and other CARPETING, P PRENC 
snd WORSTED DAMASKS, in great variety. 
TURKEY CARPETS, FLOOR-CLOTH, &c. 


LUCK, KENT, and CUMMING, 4, REGENT-8TREET, 
WATERBLOO.PLACE, 


HOMC@OPATHIC COCOA, 
Prepared by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS. 
(The most extensive Manufacturers of Cocoa in Europe). 


Pais original and exquisite Preparation, com- 
dining, in n eminent degree, the pureness, nutriment, 
— fine aroma of the /rrsh nu‘, is prepared under the most able 
thic advice, Wito the matured skill and experience of 

Farce BROS ERS, the inventors. A delicious and whole. 
some beverage to all; itis a most essential article of diet, end 
especialy adapted to ‘those under Homa@opatbic treatment. It ie 
. to the ap ppetite, und agrees with the most delicate 
and irritable digestive organs. It is purifying to the blood, 
* soothing and agreeable to the nervous system, u ting to che 


all d ves, a 
FRICHARD A.C. LOADER respectfully solicits ee a 
all parties about to furni-h, and requiring Furniture, to challenge coiaparison be- 


TAYLOR BROTH ERS confident! 
tween this and any of the so. called Hom lc cocoa offered 
to the — * 1 trial will suffice * particularly, 
tupon each parket, t he name, 


eat re- 
81 LK, 


Spanich mahogany easy chairs, in real morocoo leather, 1 8 d. TAYLOR BROTHERS, LON DON, 
etaffed all hair, and sprin ES es 0 over other makers arise from the paramount 
Mabogany 8 back chairs, with Trafalgar ‘seats, —— Fas * Manufacture; larger experience, greater 
‘etuffed dest horse-hair, in hair seating .... 014 0 | command of markets, ma matured judgnient in selection, and skill 
= — — ag e foll-over top 0 te preparation, enabling them to offer every kind of plain and 
rafalga ancy 
nn COCOA AND CHOCOLATE, 
Rose couch to ma with cabrio as s both quality and price, u u lled terms. Th 
22 805 —— r — 7 Sy . 4 ef 0 are Inventors and exclunve Proprietors of the oP a 
Sol ood chairs, stu cover damask 0 
gelld reerwrond cbaire, stuffed, a 1 14% | SOLUBLE AND DIETETIC COCoAS. 
Year foot std manoxey loo table, ee as 2 / The latter ty recommended bythe Faculty to Tnvalide, 
‘Your-foot fine mahogapy loo table, with star top (very — an yepetics, as most nutritious and L. 
ä eee 14 0 | digestion, and being free from the exciting properties of Tea 
ivecioot o> bottom four-post dedetead, and Coffee, —— 2 desirable Refreshment, after a late 
— eheetee 14 6 evening. 
, without cornices......... 212 6 All other makes of these are spurious imitations. 
and rs...... 1 8 6 tandard Preparations, which WILL KEEP GOOD IN 
debe epos „„ MA > be had, wholesale, at the Mills 211, 
s, with cornices......... $10 0 NDON, and retail from all Grocers, Tea- 
e £2 . to 10 10 0 men. 
frames Ss.to 1128 0 7 CAUTION. — ze .—To 2 disap R see that the vil 
is upon eve cket, . v 
A. C, LOADER, and 888 imitations of the” BO W pe aa Bik 
COCOAS calculated to bring Cocoa 
4 
\ 
N 
— N 
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fallen into our hands.“ 


Her God hath heard her mourning voice, 
And comes to exalt his power. 


amo Edition.—ROAN, 2s. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
643 L.M. Penitence. Doversdale. 
The power and glory of God. KARL x. 
O GOD of 1 God of might, 
How should weak sinters bear the sight, 
If, as thy power is surely here, 
Thine open glory should. appear? 


46mo Edition._ROAN, Is. 44. 
MAN—HIS LOVE. 

7. Hotham. 
Brotherly Love. wratxr. 


Lord, we look to thee: 
Let us in thy name 
of Peace; 
cease, 


815 


f the Pri 
fe for 


“The selection of hymna is and th 
oc are more perf than anyining oie tnd That ha 3 
of ons book 
recommended.” 


“ Dr. Reed’s idea is a 
———— 
Christian Witness. 


one. The 
an object much to 
00 — know oo —— 1 Po. Hymns, which, in 
our gment, is so admirably pt r general use amo 
Christian churches.— Christian Braminer. * 
** One peculiar excellency of thie work is the remarkable sim- 
plicity of its arran t, oom bin with the nevel and 
eu character of = Bey to e {t the mest accessible 
book of reference we ieee seen. We know of no Hymn Book 
in which we could 4o readily find a hymn to sult any particular 
state of mind or train of thought as in this.”—ZJndependent 
Magazine, 
* With this book we are in perfect delight.“ — Sunday School 


“Allowing a new Hymn Book to have been required, Dr. 
Reed bas done wel’. He bas met the need with great propriety, 


merara. 
A liberal allowance to — —— and Schools ordering in 


quantities. A large assortment in various 
on band for the supely of home ond foreign orders. 

The whole of these editions are stereoty 
tinuance may be depended on, and that 
alteration in —— ediuous. 

inisters may obtain Specimen Pages at the Publishers’, upon 
, free of expense. 
Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
Congregations it, may have a Title. with 
n 


. coustantly 


so that their con- 
t any material 


IMPORTANT TO RBAD. 


ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY COMBINED, AND SILVER 
SUPERSEDED. 


4l aod 42, BARBICAN. 


Su EIGHT POSTAGE-STAMPS, and by 
return, and t.free, will get a handsome ‘teaspoon bf 
CHARLES WA N'8 SOLID ALBATA PLATE. 

This beautiful material has now enjeyed an unparalleled suc- 
cess for ten years. It hus survived all other solid substitutes ; 
ha gone the circuit of the globe; has been tested for its sweet: 
ness end purity, in all climates, for every domestic use 1—. 
however utopian it ma appear to the soep'ical reader, C. 5 
SON stakes hia reputation on its possessing all the 
attributes of silver, both io wear and eweetness, 

is Establishment also contains every article in electro-plate, 
from the most neat and simple to the most costly and — 
Knives and Forks, paper Tea Trays, Dish Covers, and an endless 
variety of Jewellery. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE EDUCATION DEBATE. 


Tue Hon. member for Oldham, Mr. W. J. Fox, 
submitted, on Thursday night, to the House of 
Commons, what we suppose may now be regarded 
as his annual motion. Exclusively secular educa- 
tion for the people, to be provided by a rate, and 
managed by the ratepayers, is the basis upon 
which he would build up national greatness. We 
have no reason to 8 t that he has any mis- 
givings as to the remedial worth of the scheme he 
advocates—but, whatever the cause, whether the 
influence upon Aimse/f of an audience unfriendly 
to his project, or ter imperfection than usual 
in the reports of his given to the public, we 
must say that his effort did not bear out his repu- 
tation. If he has a good cause in hand, he failed 
to do it justice—if not, he certainly did but little 
to conceal its unsoundness, or to charm away the 
convictions of his opponents. The same begging 
of the question, the same exaggeration of state- 
ment, the same unreasonable assumptions sus- 
pended upon the same slender threads of argu- 
ment, characterised his speech this year, as they 
have done in former years—nor have we been able 
to discover in the oration, either grasp or polish 
calculated to lay hold of the strong-minded or to 
fascinate the weak. Surely, Mr. Fox can do better 
things, and, for the sake of the subject, we are of 
opinion that he ought. 

We shall not now waste time in re-arguing the 
point that education is no more a part of the busi- 
ness of government, general or municipal, than 
trade on the one hand or religion on the other. If 
anything had been produced by the hon. member 
for Oldham, or by those who think with him, 
tending to show why law should interpose in the 
one case and not in the others, we should have 
done our best to estimate it at its proper value, 
and have entertained it with becoming respect. 
But Mr. Fox, though frequently challe to en- 
lighten our dark minds on this head, has never 
deigned to respond. His discriminative philoso- 
phy is never once displayed here, where it would 

nd ample scope for all its powors, and where suc- 
cess would crown it with high distinction. He 
will not stoop even to glance at the question. He 
treats his own views of the principle involved, just 
as if they were undisputed and indisputable. He 
proves a want, and then assumes that legislation 
should supply it. What we all know he needlessly 
labours to make plain—what we wish to know he 
leaves untouched. This may satisfy partizans, but 
it will neither convert nor silence antagonists. Of 
course, therefore, we feel ourselves at liberty to 
put aside this element of consideration as one upon 
which nothing further need he said by us—at least 
for the present—and if we inscribe upon the case 
of our respected opponents the phrase “ no merits,” 
we are impelled to do so not by our self-con- 
ceit, but by their unaccountable taciturnity. 

To two or three points suggested by the peru- 
sal of Mr. Fox's speech, and of the debate which 
followed it, we shall for the present confine our 
attention. In our own judgment they merit some 
consideration, but as in duty and in modesty 
bound, we leave them to make their own impres- 
sion on our readers. 


— 
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We beg to ask then, in the first place, what is 
the very obvious tendency of the movement for 
national secular education? Whither is it con- 
ducting us? Is there any prospect, any hope of 
its realizing its own aim? Are its promoters 
sanguine enough to anticipate for the ideas they 
cherish any institutional embodiment? If they 
would look about them, we think they might 
observe that their agitation, if it end in anything 
like an educational provision for the people, will 
end in the employment of public funds for a 
sectarian rather than a secular school system. 
The tone of the discussion on Thursday night 
was unmistakeable. The non-religious p 
does not suit English habits, or English modes 
of thought and feeling. Call this the result of 
prejudice, fanaticism, hypocrisy, or what you will, 
the fact remains, and it is with that fact you have 
to deal. You may succeed in forcing upon the 
country a school-rate, but the country will succeed 
in forcing upon you a sectarian distribution and 
use of it. The exclusively secular theory, besides 
being impossible save in name, s distasteful to a 
large majority, and, even if wisest in the abstract, 
is made inapplicable by circumstances. We hold 
that the advocates of the National Public School 
Association would do well to look this matter full 
in the face. They may be prepared to press on 
notwithstanding, under a conviction that a pro- 
vision for sectarian schools is better than no pro- 
vision at all. But what they do, they should at 
least do with their eyes open. They will not get 
whet they ask for—do they wish to obtain w 
will eventually be given them? If so, they are 
right in prosecuting their enterprise—if not, they 
had better pause and reconsider their position. 


Again, if some opposition is shown to the pro- 
osed plan of free secular schools, it isto be borne 
in mind that they are not merely a novelty grafted 
on what exists and is customary, but, if once 
adopted, they will . | supersede all that 
went before them. Charitable or self-maintaining 
schools in which religion is taught are not likely to 
continue side by side with free schools from which 
religious teaching is excluded. We are compelled, 
therefore, to look not merely at the constructive 
element of the proposal, but at the destructive 
likewise. The system proposed is, in its inherent 
and inevitable tendencies, irreconcileable with any 
other. Aut Cesar, aut nulius. It must be every- 
thing, or it will be nothing—and this altogether 
independently of the wish of its supporters. It 
might occur, we think, to practical minds that men 
in general are not to be reasoned into a relish of 
this kind of absorption into something else of what 
they themselves have effected at great sacrifice— 
that their ready acquiescence in the annibilation 
of what they have been at much pains to establish, 
not in consequence of any superior worth in that 
which overrides it, but merely of a larger measure 
of pecuniary support, is not to be expected whilst 
human nature remains what it is—and that dreams 
which foreshadow absolute supremacy are sure to 
provoke warm and strenuous resistance. 


The relation of this question of national educa- 
tion to the temper and tendencies of the times has 
been strangely overlooked, and by none more than 
by the hon. member for Oldham. He ought to 
know that he has gigantic difficulties with which 
to cope, which a few ill-gathered statistics, followed 
by two or three fallacious inferences, are not very 
likely to put down. The public mind really re- 
quires, and deserves, better treatment than it has 
yet received at the hands of the compulsory edu- 
cationists. Less declamation and more reasoning, 
less sophistry and more argument, less assumption 
and more philosophy, would win for them a larger 
amount of respect and support. Their position is 
not naturally a strong one, and hitherto they have 
done but little to fortify it. We hold ourselves 
quite free to come over to them, when our under- 
standing can discern good reasons for so doing— 
but there are few men, we imagine, who will be 
shaken in former convictions by the kind of oratory 
pg by Mr. W. J. Fox on Thursday night— 
and we verily believe, that a perusal of the whole 
discussion will weaken instead of strengthening the 
hands of the National Public School Association. 


| 


THE STATE-CHURCH IN LIVERPOOL. 
The inhabitants of this important borough are com- 
pelled to pay above £59,000 per annum, over and 
above the money received for the pew-rents, for the 
maintenance of the few State churches belonging to 
the corporation and the parish of Liverpool. 
The Town-council pays for the stipends 


No., of 
the co operative and parish churches, per 
annum ccccccccccccccccesveseseseccescess 


The parish pays to the pari«h churches for «ti- 
pends, &c., including chaplain at workhouse 


£5,053 6 3 


and chÿ⁰ẽj, „„ 535 38 
The — —— end pari-h have paid for charch . 
ings and workhouse cemetery, abov one 
million thousand and eren hundred 
within the last Afty years, which, at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, costs the 
inhabitants „„ nnn eeeeeeee eee eeeere 50,465 0 0 
94 
Less cash received for pew- rents eeeeeeeeeeeeee * 3 10 
Paid by the inhabitants, per annum, for the five 
do operative and pat ieh oburches .......... £50,437 3 6 


From the Reports and Acts of Parliament from which 
the above are extracted, it is found that the sums 
paid to the clergy, and other charges, were paid and 
augmented from time to time by annual grants of 
the corporation and the vestry ; 8 retaining a 
check upon the expenditure. Before the passing of 
the Municipal Refurm Bill, the clergy, seeing the in- 
crease of Nonconformity in the borough, and the 
prospect of that bill, and fearing lest the intelligence 
of the burgesses should question the justice of the 
council's annual grant, and instruct their representa- 
tives to reduce or refuse to pay it—the clergy got 
the old Town Council, just before leaving office, to 
mortgage * property sufficient to produce 
£105,000, which they obtained and placed in the 
hands of the Bishop of Cheater and other ten trustees’ 
This transaction was completed by an act passed in the 
session of 1838, making the stipends of the rectors and 
other ministers of the corporation and parish churches 
a charge on the borough fund. The act also bound 
the parish to pay their portion of the stipends of the 
rectors and other ministers of the same churches, 
with power, in default of any payment for twenty- 
one Gays, to sue the treasurer of the oration or 
the churchwardens; and the act retains for the rec- 
tors (independent of their stipends of £710 each) 
all the rents of the pews in St. Nicholas’ Church, 
and all the surplice fees and other ecclesiastical 
emoluments, which must amount to a large sum in 
a community of above 300,000 inhabitants. 

These State-church clergy had their fears again 
excited on the introduction of the New Poor-law 
Act into Liverpool, in 184l—under which the 

uardians ure elected by the en ; and every 
— of the peace residing in the parish is an ez 
oficio guardian, They therefore influenced the 
vestry to petition for, and obtained, a local bill in 
the session of 1842—rendering the rectors, the 
churchwardens, and overseers, ez officio guardians, 
in place of the justices of the peace, sad ez officio 
members of all committees; and securing them- 
selves all the patronage of the parish. On a late 
occasion, the junior rector declared that the church- 
rate would be laid if there were one only who voted 
for it while a thousand voted against it 


CLERICAL PROTEST AGAINST THE 
EXETER SYNOD. 


The Plymouth Herald announces that a meeting of 
clergy the diocese of Exeter, opposed to the 
diocesen synod, has been held; and publishes a 
protest, the eignatures to which—fifty- four in number 
—include the names of the holders of the most im- 
portant livings in the diocese. As presbyters of the 
diocese, they decline to attend any ruri-decanal 
meetings for electing representatives, or otherwise 
take any part in the “ proposed assembly of the 
clergy, called a synod; and assign the following 
reasons for their Jetermination :— 


1. Because, if such assembly, summoned and holden scoord- 
ing to the directions, and for the purposes mentioned in the 
Bishop's pastoral letter, do not coutravene the strict letters of 
the laws and constitutions at present in foree for regulating 
the action of the Church of England, it i-,in our judgment 
and belief, opposed to the spirit and intention of such laws 
and constitutions, and al r unprecedented in the history 

e Church. 

wa ag as ae the primary and avowed object for which such 
assembly is to be convened isto issue a synodical declaration of 
adherence to the article of the Creed—*l acknowledge one 
baptism for the remission of sins,” whieh, it le alleged, bas been 
‘virtually denied” by a judgment delivered by her Ma): ty 
the Queen, as, under God, the only supreme governor of | 
realm, as wll in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes 
as temporal,” on the recommendation of the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council, with the concurrence of the two archbishops 
uch a declara ion being, as we believe, unealled 
AP intended 
to impugn, ne does our judgment, 

whatever impugn such of the Creed—an article ad 


~~? ge Om — 


418 


Che Nonconformist. 


ae [Mur 28, 


— — — 
aS 


we constantly and solemnly repeat before God, and in the | 


face of the congregation, with the full“ assent and consent 
11 although it ie declared by the Bishop, that in the 
1 of soch assembly itis his desire that there sball 


as consideration as ble for the judgment of all,” 
and i“ representatives shall speak vote therein 
according to their own tay ge yet itise ly provided 
in the pastoral letter calling assembly, that Bishop 
shall himself decide whes matters shall t 


under the consideration of ie ee god That Ape od 


nor 
lution can be deemed an act of not his 


concurrence,” 
4. Because, whatever be the object of holding such assembly, 
it is manifestly powerless in law, not having authority to 
ions wh settle ny matter “ 
them, whilst it is 


any canons or 
ever, or be bin 


u pass 
to uce 4 evil and mirchief, even to the d 
ruption of the Church, being ly intended to exhibit this 
diocese as independent in itself, standing out in unbecoming and 
injurious, if not schismatical, opposition to the Archbishop of 
the and the constitated authorities, by which the whole 
body of the Church of Engiand is governed. 

For these reasons we feel compelled to abstain from taking 
any part whatever in the proposed assembly; and in putting 
them forth we desise to testify our unfeigned respect and honour 
for the character of the present Archbi-hop of the province, as 
well as for the Office which he holds, and at the same time to 
express our deliberate opinion that his Grace has not for- 

ed his right to Oatholle com munion.’’ 


A declaration similar to the above has been intro- 
duced at several of the ruri-diaconal meetings; but 
in only one case seems to have been adopted. 


. a or Dorwion — 2 
y a special vestry meeting o 
inhabitants of the parish of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate, was held at the ward school-house, Peter- 
street, Bish ate, to take into consideration the 
refusal of the ter and Fellows of Dulwich Col- 
lege to swear in the warden elect, and to authorize 
the churchwardens to maintain and defend the 
rights of the as assistants and electors of the 
warden, &c., of the said college. The Rev. Dr. 
Russell, the rector, in the chair. The church- 
wardens have already received a mandamus, com- 

them to make a return. It was resolved, 
“That the churchwardens be requested to make a 
return to the mandamus, and to take such steps as 
may be requisite to the termination of such man- 
damus in the Court of Queen’s Bench.”’ 


Sequustenep Bewnzrices.—A bill has been 
brought into Parliament to amend the law relating 
to the sequestration of benefices for debt. If a bene- 
fice is sequestered under the existing law, the 
bishop of the diocese has not power to set apart 
more than £200 a year for 8 curates to 
r the ministerial du From a return 

was made to Parliament last year, it appears 
cases of sequestration have taken place 
of the last act of Parliament, and 
are of considerable value, with 
The bill provides that, in all 
where a benefice which exceeds £400 a year 
hereafter be put under tration for the 
debts of any incumbent, the bishop of the diocese 
may, if he thinks proper, deduct one-half the 
income for the payment of a curate or curates to 
discharge the spiritual duties connected with the 


Paeacuino Perronce without Boox. — A very 
sober contemporary, the Standard, relates, in gravely 
condoling phraseology a comical mishap to the 
V deacon Hale, at annual visita- 
tion, held at St. Sepulchre’s Church, on Friday last. 
After and a sermon, the Archdeacon pro- 
ceeded his pew to the communion-tuble, before 
which the names of the clergy were called over in 
the customary form, and when about to deliver his 
charge, discovered that he had it not. Having 

some one to fetch it from the pew in which he 
been seen to be holding it in his hand, it was 
‘that it had been removed. The clerg y 
divided on both sides of the pulpit, to see if it 
fallen in the Archdeacon’s transit from place to 
but not a trace of it could be seen. It was 
by several of the clergy that imme- 
ly the Archdeacon left the pew, two laymen 
were seen to go into it, and soon after yy = ve 
the sacred edifice. There was no room to doubt that 
these individuals had taken the manuscript away! 
such painful circumstances Archdeacon Hale 
was evidently much agitated ; but after taking a few 
minutes to collect h poe he addressed the 
— their kind consideration for the un- 
usual and 


ul circumstances in which he had 
been so unexpectedly placed, and stating that 
although he could not recollect the exact words of 
his pruposed address, he would endeavour to give 
them the substance, which must necessarily be im- 
pote. when he assured them that, although at a 
mer re tag Ar was > ee 1 L. 
apeaking e never delivered a 
0 in che pertormance of his sacred duties. 
proceeded to speak in strong terms of the 
aggression, and gave it as his conviction that, 
notwithstanding the decided feeling that had been 
ted against the conduct of the Court of 
Roms, l wo be succeasiul; and to dilate with 
much energy on the present relations of the two 
systems. Alter the delivery of this impromptu (?) 
the Rev. W. Short, rector of St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, rose to express the deep 6 — — 
which the clergy felt for the Venerable the dea- 
con under the painful circumstances in which he 
had been placed, and to thank him for his uncom- 
promising vindication of the great and leading 
truths of Christianity set forth in the pure doctrines 
and teaching of the Church of England. 


ANTI-8TATE-CHURCH Mzgetino.—On Monday even- 
ing, the 19th inst., in connexion with the anniver- 
gary services of the Welsh Independent Congrega- 
tion, Gartside-street, Manchester, a large congrega- 
tion of the Welsh residents in that city had a most 

Anti-state-chureh meeting. The Rev. 
ones, minister ef the chapel, ably presided 


is- | ite dissolution. The crowded congregation listened 


on the occasion; and after the Chairman, and the 
Rev. H. Hughes, of Jackson-street, and Mr. P. 
Williams, of Stoke, had made a few observations on 
the question before the meeting as the question of 
the day, and on the importance of discussing it in a 
right spirit, the Rev. Samuel Roberts, of Llanbryn- 
mair, in a happy style described the evils resulting 
tothe 8 from its connexion with the Chur 
og Rev, W. 2 Portmedoo, 14 
the practicability and desirableness o dissol u- 
tion ; and the Rev. W. Rees, of Liverpool, referred 
to the leading movements of the times, as unmis- 
takeable of the approach of the h day of 


with the liveliest interest, for full three hours, to 

the arguments and representations of jhe different 

speakers; and on the — 2 the 3 

wards, seconded b r. James an 

influential office-bearer tn the Calvinistle Methodist , 
denomination, unanimously signified their approval 

of the sentiments that had been so abl 83 

and expressed their purpose to carry out the sugges- 
tions that had been — to them. From a Cor- 
respondent. 

Tus University Commission.—In a convocation 
holden at Oxford on Wednesday, it was resolved, 
by 249 to 105, to affix the University seal to a peti- 
tion praying the Queen to revoke the Universit 
Commission, or to allow the University to be hear 
* that commission by counsel. The law officers 
of the Crown have drawn up an opinion in favour 
of the perfect legality of the commiseion. 


Suzer sotp von Cuvuacn-ratss.—An instance of 
clerical love for the flock as well as the fleece, was 
shown at Boston on Wednesday last, when two fine 
fat longwooled sheep were sold in Boston market to 
satisfy a claim for rates in a village not many 
miles from Boston.—Stam/ford Mercury. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Bditor of the Nonconformist. 


Dan Sin, —I have received some intelligence which 
will gratify our friende, and which I cannot insert in the 
Herald, as it is gone to press. I beg, therefore, a small 
space for this note. 

By a letter received from Mrs. Saker, dated Fernando 
Po, January 30th, I learn that they arrived safely, on 
the 29th December, after a lengthened, but pleasant 
passage, and were boch well at the time Mrs. Saker 
wrote. 

It is not a little remarkable, and worthy of note, as 
indicating the care of Divine Providence, that passage 
was taken for Mr. and Mrs, Saker, in the * Jemim 
from Liverpool. She sailed, however, before 
originally fixed, and our friends could not 
her—which was a deep < tment to N 
we then thought, a serious nvenience to 
That vessel was totally lost on the Welsh coast, within 
a few days of her ture. Our friends had heard of 
this in Africa, and, to , Mrs. Saher ob- 
serves, thus has our heavenly Father in ter- 
posed for us! O may our preserved lives be more 
devoted to his glory.“ 

By the Indian mail, a letter has reached me an- 
nouncing Mr. Leechman’s sale arrival off Malta, May 
12th. He returns through France, and be hourly 
expected. Mr. Russell arranged to leave Caleut ta on 
the Ast April, and is, by this time, far on his homeward 
wey. Our brother, — r London in 

ty, greatly recruit n is assisting 
my colleague in the meetings connected with the 
Norfolk auxiliary 


Tam, dear Sir, yours truly, 
FREDERICK TRESTRAIL. 
Baptist Mis, ion, Moorgate-street, May 27. 


Istz or Wiont Exzorion.—The most severely- | 
contested and exciting county election that has ever 
taken place in this part of the kingdom, has just 
terminated in the return of Edward Dawes, Esq., 
the free-trade candidate ; the numbers, at 4 o'clock 
on Monday, were :— 


DISTRICT. Dawras. HAMMOND 
Newport. ——— „ 0 „„ 600 
eee es Danese sen 123 
...e eee eee ee ebeeebe eee 110 95 | 

478 451 
451 
Majority for Da wess 27 


The most intense excitement is said to have prevailed | 


„the London M 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Essex Barrier Association.—The Fifty-first 

meee pam of this association took place at 

Romford on the loch and 20th inst., when sermons 

were hed . the — 7 A. Anderson, of Bures, 
of Brain 


and . The letters from the 
churches “ge ed a most e I character. 
Among the other resolutions | by the asso- 
— were t wo of — public 12 one 
reference to ression, and the oth 
to the Donwn, 4 tio — 


was entered againbt all grants of public money for 
the support of religion, whether to nooth Col- 
lege orto the Dissenters. The association devoted 
£70 of its funds to the extension of religion in the 
2 The proceedings of the session terminated 
on Tuesday evening with a public meeting on behalf 
of the Home Mission reg addresses were deli- 
vered by the Rev. Messrs. Lloyd, Short, Burdett, 
and various other brethren. 


Heats any Sovran Duos Barri Associatror.— 
The annual services of the Herts and South Beds 
Association of Baptist churches were held at 
Leighton Buzzard, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 2let and 22nd inst. Favourable accounts of a 
considerable increase were presented from several 
churches, and some important measures adopted 
likely to promote the greater efficiency of the asso- 
ciation, by means of district meetings, and collec- 
tions for the help of the weak communitiés. The 
Rev. William Upton acted as moderator; and thanks 
were voted to the Rev. E. Adey for his efficient ser- 


NN for many years, and in which 
Much approbation 7 = dem 84 the Anib-clovery 

was ex -glavery 
and Anti-war Declarations of the tist Union. 
On account of the removal of the Thomas 
Cowdy from Hertfordshire, who was the minister 
appointed to preach the Association sermon, Nel 
cation was e to the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, 
who, in addition to the usual morning sermon, 
reached also on the evenings of Wednesday and 
‘hursday, to immense congregations. The last 
service was conducted in the Recreation Grounds, 
and attended by a vast multitude, many of whom 
travelled a considerable distance. 


Baptist Cotuzes, Pontrroot.—The annual meet- 
inge of tale inet tion were held on Wednesday and 
ureday, the 2istand 22nd inst. On Wednesday 


morning the students w ed in b 
eee A: G Futite Condit and ts chaos be 
Me. ¢. ©. Daniell, Bristol 


4 
I 


‘ the evening, Mr. 
due of the ts, read an essay 
on the Evidences of Christianity; and the Rev. 


John Evans, Co from Acts xi. 


20, 21—both in Welsh. 


Mr. Riehard Hughes, 
by — preached ; 
B. ir of the society was 
ed, when W. W. Phillips, Esq., ided, and 
3 a vere 8 ome = 
t t there was a t 
the — of en 2190 that the 1 ol 
students wrr twelve; that two of them had left at 
Ohristmas, to take charge of the churches at Pem- 
broke and Kilvowyr; and that several ministers 
had kindly engaged to solicit contributions in Eng- 
land fox the institution, viz., Mr. Thomas, the pre- 
sident, to visit London; Mr. Allen, of Newport, 
Birmingham and Liverpool; and Mr. J. W. Todd, 
ot Salisbury, Reading and several towns in the 
mi counties. 


Mippuimsnonover.—The Rev. P. Bowen, 
of Airedale College, has received and accepted the 
cordial and unanimous invitation of the church and 


egation 2 in che Independent Chapel, 
Middlesborough-upon- ees, Yorkshire. — 


Srarwpnor, Dursam.—The Ar — 1. 

issionary Society, acce e 

unanimous invitation of the Independent Church, 

Stuindrop, to become their pastor, and enters on his 
labours on the 165th proximo. 


Unron Chart, Lutron, Beps.— Last Lord's 
Day, the Anni Sermons on behalf of the 
Auxi 


atRyde. An agent of the Protectionist candidate— and Rev. Thos. 


Mr. Cole, solicitor of that town—who was labouring 


under a disease of the heart, being pursued by the y 


crowd, ran into a house he had formerly occupied, 
fell down, and almost immediately expired. Capt. 
Hammond's party raised the report that the unfortu- 
nate gentleman was filled by the mob / All parties 
deeply regret the melancholy event. At the dees of 
the poll the numbers were :— 


e. ccvccccccccccccccecesces 565 
Captain Hammondeaeaeaee 519 
Majority for Mr. Dawes ” 46 


The hon. member, in addition to being a free-trader, 
is prepared to consent to a well-cunsidered mea- 
sure for the extension of the suffrage. The official 
declaration will be made on Thursday.—From a 
Correspondent, 
A correspondent of the Family Herald says, that 
after her Majesty Queen Victoria came to the throne a 
t was sent to her, from Jerusalem, of an olive- 
tree. It was shipped at Beyrout, kept on deck, and 
appeared to die on the passage. lu that state it was in- 
trusted to the gardener. On the day of the coronation, 
this young olive-tree put forth twelve blossoms.” The 
correspondent concludes from this, that the twelve tribes 
of Israel will be gathered in Victoria’s reign! The en- 
genious editor that some less theological and more 


objects—£107, The contributions made by the 
teachers, junior scholars, g 
amounted to upwards of £29 of the above-mentioned 
sum: some the senior classes are now proposing . 
to — woe a native —— . —— 
was of a solemn, yet most enliv an 5 
tive character ; 0 devotional 1. being led 
by the Rev. W. Wake, Rev. J. Lance, Rev. J. J. 
Davies, and Rev. J. Sleigh.— From a Correspondent. 


| Banxino.— We regret to say that we are informed 
by the Rev. G. Corney that an announcement in our 
last under this head is wholly groundless. The in- 
formation to come ‘fon an inhabitant of 


enealogical seer might infer that her Majesty would ) 


Rave twelve children. 


the locality, and we unsuspectingly gave it insertion 


tT 
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RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES. 


CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 
The seventh 


tal of the 
Friday 
Samuel M 5 Req. g 

The Rev. Joenva Hanno commenced the pro- 


ceedings of the evening with , 
4 then ede te the following 


The special object of this organization is to stimulate 
the efforts of this denomination to increased 
effort In the work of education. The basis of our asso- 
ciation fs, that education, to be worth , must 
be re ; and that, as such, it must untary 
. We utterly repudiate, as a denomination, 
the help of the State towards ting the ministra- 
tions of the pulpit; and we eq repudiate that — 
RR 
e or myself, I am to go m er 
K 1 ve that it would be our wisdom, as a 
nation, to keep the Government utterly away from the 
mind of thé people [hear, hear). Even if it were 
ble to separate religious and secular education— 
which I believe it is not—it would still be wise for us to 
say to the Government, “ Mind your own business, and 
leave to the people themselves the perfermance of that 
work which seems more rly to belong to them 
(hear, hear}. The subject of popular education never 
presented more interesting aspects than it does at the 
present moment; for, in addition to the scheme of Go- 
1 known as that in connexion with the Minutes 
0 


that our chief object is a practical one; and, therefore, 
while holding most tenaciously the opinion which I have 
expressed, we have been see adopt plans to get 
together information, and offering, on all suitable occa- 
sions, suggestions which, it was believed, would greatly 
e character of the education given, and tend 

y nse to congregations in 
relation to their schools, The difficulty with which we 
have to contend is twofold. First, the indifference of 
parents, and their indisposition to send their children to 
school; and, second, the expenses which have at- 
tended the support of the school arrangements. Now, 
with respect to the first, my belief is, that the indiffer- 
ence manifested by the people—and I s of the great 
body of intelligent artiszans—there is a lower class, with 


whom there is much difficulty also, but I do not now | this 


to them—lI believe that the indifference which 
this class results from their utter revulsion 
education which is now gouge ＋ 
(hear, hear). We have found that in the schools to 
which we have sent really efficient teachers—and we 
have now nearly eighty teachers fully and successfully 
eccupied—there is k ofscholars. 80 far from the 
charge for educating being a difficulty, we have found 
that double, and even treble, the usual sum charged has 
been far more readily paid for a good education, than a 
Small sum for that which was inferior [hear, hear]. 
Some persons are contending for a free education for the 
children of the poorer classes. I am prepared to deny, 
on their behalf, any such right; and I woald submit, 
that by far the more effectual method of raising their 
condition is to lessen the burden of taxation which 
— woes the workir wan. I would do 80 as a 
reformer [hear, ar]. I have no wish to in- 
troduce into this meeting a 
I believe what I am saying a direct bearing on this 
matter [hear, bear]. I would earnestly seek to lessen 
the expenses of Government, and equalize the burden 
of taxation, and reduce those charges which now press 
so heavily on the negessarics of life, and thus enable the 
E part of the population to vide an education 
their own childrea Pa bear]. And my belief is, 
that it would be better if the committees of schools did 
education given, 
but leave that to an intelligent master or mistress, and 
of the resulis [hear, hear]. The Board of Edu- 
is pursaing something like that plan. There are 
under a eae thirty and forty male and 
ers. lieving the great want of the day 
h qualified aud earnest teachers, we are 
a more lengthened training 
We believe that no one can be 
such a work in less than twelve months, 
where the previous education has not 
a very favourable character. We have met 
extraordinary success hitherto in this particu- 
of our work, and we are able to say confi- 
t we have sent out well-qualified teachers. 
is, that those who desire to educate the 
as a tradesman would do—make his 
on account of their quality. Then, 
is a school established, let all the friends of 
te in heart se oy tony seek to benefit the 
that they, even the poorest, are 
towards same bourne as ourselves. I do 
ou to go to the people with a patronizing air, 
to make them independent, that as men 
y may be enabled to say, I owe no y and no 
Government anything in relation to this matter ; but, by 
God’s * I have been enabled to educate my own 
children.” Now, that is just about the spirit in which 
we are pursuing our work; and I appeal to all the friends 
who are present in some form to connect themselves with 
us [cheers]. 


The Rev. Tuomas Jamzs read the Report, of which 
the following is an abstract :— 


The work of the Board is to train up pious young per- 

of both sexes, for the office of teachers. Ip the selection 

of it endeavours to exercise the most diligent care, re- 
rece: 


ely political subject ; but 
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i 
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if 


erred 
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evidences of decided piety, love to the work, capacity 
and impertiag instruction, and a tolerable share of 

knowledge. These qualifications are tested by 
wo months’ probation, aod, ii found sutisiactury, ure promoted 
by tweive months’ training, at the end of which term a further 
and severe ation is d, und a diploma, or certificate 


of merit, given according to proficiency and diligence. It will 
be grati'y to the friend. br the Board to — thut the 
este ed ts of the male and female ote Still 


speak too 


Trea -- ee 


wand seal. Of 


still retained. For want of adequate promises of so tue 
Board has not yet felt itself authorized to commence the altera- 
one necessary to adapt Homerton to the t for 


the 


. dst 768 has on! t bee 
schools, £5,000 more. Towards this, 44. rr 


In furtherance of its objects, deputations from the Board 
have receotly visited Derby, Nottingham, and Brighton, with 


The Report concluded a touching reference to the lors 
which the Board had sovtained in the death of the Rev. A. 

ells. 

The cash acoount was read by the Treasurer. It sppeared 
that £2,251 9s. 3d. had been paid ‘out during the = and 
£2,672 17, 31. received; leaving a balance in Bend of £421 
but the liabilities were some 2220 above the sum in hand. 


The Rev. Joun Conmtx, of Derby, moved the first 


resolution: 


That this meeting bas heard with lively interest the Report 
ö deeply convineed that the Congregational 
specially merits liberal support from the 


its operations, that it may be able to send forth ploas and e- 


cient ho oceupy a distinguished place as instruc- 


He observed that the Board consisted of thirty-two 
and that they had contributed during 
last year £1,117 9s. [cheers]. The resolution 
intimated that the time h 3 — — heer} 
versy might cease, and action take its place [hear]. 
He I that among themselves It Ces time that 
controversy should cease [hear, hear]. But he 
would submit, that the time was not come in which 
controversy could be entirely dispensed with in re- 
lation to the adversaries of voluntary religious educa- 
tion. All hed been said that need be said with 
ree to Government schools. But they had now 
to do with two rival schools from Manchester [hear, 
hear]. These schemes came forward in a very 
plausible manner, and presented certain plans that 
were exceedingly fascinating to some minds [hear]. 
Those who lived in London 2 not have heard 
much of those gentlemen ; but he could assure the 
meeting that they—especially the secular education 
arty— were 2 active in the Manchester 
districts hear, hear]. No stone was left unturned 
in order that the end in view might be attained. 
Every means were employed to make the scheme ac- 
ceptable to the great masses of the people; and to 
some extent the effort had been successful. Their 
plan was popular, and sought to adapt itself to the 
state of the times: it bore an aspect of liberality, 
and thus commended itself to the people, who 
looked chiefly at the outside of things, It was tor 
the voluntaries in such a case to follow in the wake 
of those gentlemen, and take care that a wrong im- 
ression was not produced upon the public mind. 
The Rev. J. S. Pzansat, of Bristol, seconded the 
resolution, Not long since he had joined in the 
ing of a large school-room ina town of not more 
hen 8,000 persons; and that school was built— 
how, and by whom? By local taxation? No. By 
the co ation there united? No. The school 
was built by a pious deacon—a man who, a few 
years ago, was opposed to the educational move- 
ment—a man who had told him (Mr. Pearsall) that 
the time had not come for the universal education of 
the masses. The influence of argument, and public 
manifestations, and meetings, had been such, that 
this excellent man had become convinced of the 
utter fallacy of his position; and he proved how 
much he had renounced his former opinions, by 
vnengy bq spacious edifice for the purpose of instruc- 
tion, the school-room, &c., costing upwards of 
£2,000 [cheers]. The self-supporting system should 
be their aim. He knew a school on this founda- 
tion where the master was receiving £80 per year; 
his duties increasing, he asked for £100; the salary 
was raised to that amount, and the school, under 
other heavy expenses, was going on prosperously in 
a self-supporting condition [cheers], The sugges- 
tions of the c »mmittee with reference to county 
associations he deemed very important. It was ub- 
solutely necessary that a county association should 
exist fur the purpose of inquiring into the educa- 
tional prospects of a district. This system of educa- 
tion was also a preventive of crime, aud, if yo aes | 
carried ont, every boy of the land would be traine 
as an infant rcules, who should strangle the 


the be consistent with Communism. 


mote ——— (loud ee. 11 


The Rev, J. Kar rose amidst loud cheers to sup- 


05 t the resolution. In the course of an able speech, 
— 
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ae 


ee 
contend for, oa be which, of course, must 
tend, to be at all cons stent with themselves? The 


is, that what is the desiderata for us, and what 
acknowledged as desiderata, is not so much the 

of moral and doctrinal instruction which an individua 
might communicate to the young, as the spirit of rell 
gious influence that can be brought to bear upon the 
education of those children [hear, r Only let it be 
once understood that religion is to do, ind can do 

nothing with our education, and rel influence with 
be at a discount. You will not find a man—a single 
man—who is qualified to do effective service in the 
of education (hear). A man under the influence of true 
religious principles will not be tied down by an 
nised secular system of education. If it is sai 

on entering on the discharge of his duties, You are not 
to do this or that; you are to exert no religious influence 
on the minds of the children that may be placed under 
your eye;—he will say, You so tie up my hands, if you 
— * 7 will — — sphere “ti * 
m that go a or the 
exercise of 


3 


; 


persons, female ts, who ha 
taught in our schools to read and write, get into families 
where they are never permitted to open a book, and 
never write a letter for years. Ina very short time, what 


ms they have acquired in school is forgotten by being made 


no use of, and — fall among what is called the un- 
educated portion of the community. Now, do these 
gentlemen who support the secular educational — 
profess to give a cure for this? Do they say that & 
person once educated shall 0 4 .— privileges 
after the education has been ed? They have no 

er to do that. Again, a very large number of these 


dividuals advocate a system which a to me to 
U 1 — not K 


against these men, If a man disclaims these 
I accept his disclaimer at once (hear, hear). But what 
means the statement, that the poor of this country have 
a right to be educated at the expense of the State? If 
I understand correctly this statement, it is essentially 
and precisely a Communist — The assertion, 
that any portion of a free people have a right to get 
education at the expense of the State, is an 22 
which rs to me to upon the principle which 
the Republicans of France carry consistently out. 
If lam told that it arises from the fact, that in order to 
prevent crime in the community, education must be 
given, and that, as Government are appointed to w 
over the State, it is their duty to impart education, 
answer,—Very well; but every n must see, that if 
this argument is good for anything it is good for a great 
deal more. If the want of education is a cause of crime, 
itis not the only cause, The want of employment isa 
cause of crime; the want of power is a cause of crime; 
and when they say it is a right of the people to receive 
education, confining it simply to one question of educa- 
tion, can they fail to perceive, that if it be a right at all, 
itis a right for employment—a right for good obli 
tions—a right for everything else, involving the whole 
question of Communism (hear, hear, and cheers). 
In concluding his address, which was received 
throughout with marks of tion, Mr. Kelly 
read some extracts from a pamphiet in relation to 
education in Manchester. The following 
principle laid down in the 
to see everywhere recognised :—*“ Experience has 
shown that a com ry rate is a very bad substi- 
tute for real liberality, which is urged by true Chris- 
tian principle.“ 

Joun Buowawan, Esq., of Whitby, then moved 
the following resolution: — : 

important element, 


That as an infinitely to 
pervade the ing aad edyeation of children, and to be re- 
not to be t occasioually or at stated 

sohocl-rown and the veatestions f the papi ; thet, by the em. 
room puplis; om · 
Ari 

word of God, the welfare of our country and 

our churobes would be greaUy promoted; end 


The Rev. Gzonos Sutru, of P 
resolution. There had been a 
had some doubt of the society—not, indeed, of its 
abstract principles, but — its practical 
efficiency to accomplish the objects for which it was 
organized. He had looked with great hope, as 
many others, doubtless, had done, to see whether, 
amidst all the scintillations of light which could be 
brought into one focus upon the great subject of 
education, whether anything more complete and 
satisfactory could be eved, than that which this 
society presented. He had, however, arrived at the 
conclusion—and this made him thankful that he had 
never opposed it, but, both pier and privately, 
years ago, he had advocated 
stitution—he had arrived at the conclusion that, 
whatever it might be right for other parties to 
attempt, they, as a denomination of Protestant Dis- 
senters, could accept no other form or mode of edu- 
cation, as a whole, but that which was now under 
consideration. ; 


Epwaup Banas, Esq., of Leeds, moved, and the 


Rev. G. Rosz seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
Chair, and the meeting separated, 


interests of this in- 


—. 
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TOWN MISSIONARY AND SCRIPTURE 
READERS’ SOCIETY. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the above 
society was held at the Music Hall, Store-street, on 
Tuesday evening, the 20th inst., when Lord Henry 
Cholmondeley presided. 

The meeting having been opened by prayer, the 
Cain said that he believed it only been 
within the last few years that there had been any 
regular and systematic attempt to carry out Home 
Missionary operations, It was not until the publi- 
cations of this institution were circulated, that the 
eyes of the wealthier portion of the community 
began to be opened to the fact, that there were in 
England large masses of ignorant and neglected 

ple. From the statements of these publications 

t appeared to him that it was impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of the Town Missionary 
Society [hear, hear]. A single publication of an- 
other society — the London City Mission — their 
monthly magazine—was worth all the money that 
had been given to the society. But experience 
showed that it was not in London alone we were to 
look for superstition and infidelity, for vice and 
ignorance hear, hear]. The records of the society 
recorded abundant und melancholy proof that many 
of the large towns throughout the land could almost 
enter into fearful rivalry with the metropolis itself. 
It was to correct these evils that this society had 
been established; and if ever there was a period 
when the necessity for such a society existed, that 
period was the present [cheers]. 

Tre Secretary, Mr. Geldart, then read the Re- 
port :— 

It urged the importance of al] evangelical Christians uniting 
upon unsectarian principles to give the simple traths of the 
Ferre. to the masses. Several details are given, to show the 

‘ficial results of doing this by missionaries sent from house 
to house to read and explain the Scriptures by the firesides of 
the poor, The affecting condition of some villages was shown 
be a few cases of ignorance met with in one where, out 

1,400 person®above twelve years of age, 287 could not read; 
and, out of 500 f.milies, 20 only can be sid habitually to attend 
a plece of worship. 356 children, between three and twelve 
years of age, go to no school, and but the smaller proportion of 

the female population could be said to be inclined to virtue. In 
Brighton, also, an agent, in visiting four strects, called upon 
23% families, whioh iucluded 600 adults, of whom only 56 per- 
sons, or only in ** II persone, made any pretension to 
reliyion. In another district in the sume town, the lidging- 
hous s were visited, Out of 221 persons ocnversed with, 61 
cou d not read; 17 did not kno# the Loru's Prayer; and only 4 
ever attended public worship. The missionari«s also hold meet- 
ings in the co't»ges, school rooms, or barns, besides which they 
have held 919 Bib e classes, or dult evening classe, Ragved- 
schools have also been collected at Bedford, Luton, Murgate, 
H«mpton, and Pens nee, during the year, with an average at- 
tepdance, Varying from 50 to 130. The number of agents bas 
been as o lows :—Total number of visite, 175,817; visits to the 
sick, 23.526; exclusive of call-, 21,962; port'ons of Scripture 
read, 138,163 ; meetings held, 4 005 ; tracts distributed, 134 881; 
Bibles sold, &c., 2,398. The results of urefulness are most en- 
couraging. Instances of hopeful conversion, 301; those who 
have Joined Christian churches, 152; children sent to day- 
schools, 501; chiidren ent to Sunday-cchouls, 813; induced to 
attend pabdilic worship, 775. 

New Town Mirsions have been formed at Luton, Penzance, 
Dariford, Weilington, No:tbampton, Holyhead, Beacon: fi- li, 
Ironbiidge, Northfleet; and three additional agents have been 
sent to Brighton, Also mi-sionaries have been supplied to the 
following places, though wot in connexion with the Parent 
Society ; viz.--Colcherter, Saffron Walden, Halifax, Chester, 
Bristol, Southborough, in Kent, and Egham, in Surrey. 

The receipts from orcinary sources amount to £3 652 5s. 4d., 
being an increare of £368 beyond thore of la-t year; and the 
balance is now only £:98 72. 7d., instead of £517 13s, 10d. 


The Rev. Eowarp Pizex rose to move 
That the Report now read be adopted and printed, and the 
following gentlemen [names read) be the c»mmiitee and officers 
for the ensuing j ear. 
Labouring, as he himself did, among a poor popu- 
lation of 10,000 souls, he employed three scripture 
readers, and he never read the reports of these indi- 
viduals without finding in them cases similar to 
those the meeting had gathered from the Report 
that had been read to them. He believed the most 
effectual means of getting at the population was to 
send men of this stamp from house to house; and 
the circumstances of the times rendered this system 
of lay agency of infinite importance. It was proved 
from interesting facts, that lay agency generally pre- 
ceded the labours of the minister, The qualifications 
of a visitor should be, heart in the work, a thorough 
uaintance with the inspired volume, and an 
aptitude to teach. Asan examiner, he endeavoured 
in every case that came before him, to ascertain 
whether these qualifications existed. Their princi- 
ples were not those of a sectarian character. Their 
object was a common one—the eternal interests of 
their fellow-men, and in working harmoniously, 
they might with certainty anticipate success [cheers]. 
he Rev. WILLIAM Brock, in seconding the reso- 
lution, said, the Report which had been submitted 
was the most extraordinary phenomenon on which 
the mind had been called to dwell. If some of the 
cases it recorded were lamentable, the record itself 
was very satisfactory. The title of the society was 
altogether to his taste [hear, hear]. It was ex- 
tremely simple, yet it associated with it much that 
was important, because it contained much in it which 
was veritable [hear, hear]. They were put upon 
their defence by their opposere, and were told to 
look to antiquity for the sanction to their practice. 
They did so, and all history tended to show that 
antiquity supported the Scripture Readers’ Society ; 
for translations of the Scriptures were made during 
the first centuries of Christianity into all the lan- 
uages of the earth, They had, at that period, the 
Bible in the different churches; and St. Chrysostom 
„gave an order,“ as the term now was, for fifty 
copies of the sacred Scriptures to be put into his 
church for the benefit of the people. So much for 
antiquity. Then they were told by the Church of 
Rome to look at their minor differences, which un- 
happily did exist; but es had seen council 
warring against council, and Pope against Pope. 
Why, there were more differences in the Council of 
Trent than all the differences put together that ever 


existed in the Protestant Church [hear, and cheers]. 
Then they were told to look at the consequences 
of general Scripture reading. This was an 
unfortunate challenge; for if a comparison were 
made between Rome, and Romish countries, and 
England, how vast a moral difference would be 
exhibited, resulting entirely from the free circula- 
tion of the word of God. ere were more — 
sions of the Bible in the Church of Rome than in 
any other branch of the Christian Church besides. 
The very fact of there being a written testimony, 
seemed to him to foreclose the whole question as to 
tradition and oral testimony. The Bible was evi- 
dently designed by the Almighty to be a permanent 
record, and not to be left to the living voice; and as 
to interpretation, he would — | sooner take the 

ure word of God itself as its own interpreter, than 

e would accept the exposition of it from a Romish 
priest [hear, hear, and cheers]. He earnestly desired 
to speak the truth in love, but he was a staunch 
advocate of the watchword, “‘ No peace with Rome!“ 
loud cheere.] There must be no neutral ground— 
no vid media, Let this great country, by the help 
of God, maintain its position—great, because of the 
Protestant principles which pervaded it; and thus 
would they glorify their Creator, and serve their 
generation [loud cheers]. 

Joun Daan Paut, Esq., in an excellent speech, 
moved the second resolution :— 

That the moral and spiritual condition, both of the towns and 
villages of England, especially when viewed in connexion with 
the religious aspect of the present times, furnishes a strong 
ground of appeal to all evangelical Christians to unite in most 
zealously sustaining such au agency as that employei by the 
Town Missionary and Scripture Readers’ Society. 

The Rev. J. Baancu, in seconding the resolution, 
testified, from his own experience, to the benefits 
that were daily accruing from the working of this 
and kindred societies ; and concluded 7 stating his 
belief, that such institutions were the only safeguard, 
both civil and religious, to a country—they were the 
foundations of the throne, and the bul warks of peace 
to the people. 

The third resolution was moved by the Rev. Mr. 
Dinonx, and seconded by Captain Youno, of Bed- 
ford :— ' 

That the measure of success which has been vouchsafed the 
labours of this society calls for devout gratitude to the Mout 
High, and gives great encouragement for the exercise of faith, 
aud contioued effort for the ſuture. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman having been 
moved by Mr. Huon Owes, and seconded by Joux 
Waieut, jun., Esq., the Cuatnman responded, and 
the proceedings terminated, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 


A soirée in connexion with this society was held 
on Monday evening, May 19th, in the Freemasons’ 
Hall. There was a large and respectable assemblage, 
of whom were not a few persons of colour. — 
others, the following gentlemen were present: the 
Revs. J. H. Hinton, Thomas Binney, Wm. Brock, 
William Owen, Dr. Wright, Jabez Burns, D.D ; Dr. 
Pennington, II. H. Garnett, Alexander Crummell, 
Josiah 1 ministers of colour from the United 
States and Canada; Samuel Morton Peto, Esq., 
M.P., George William Alexander, Josiah Forster, 
Joseph Sturge, Samuel Sturge, Robert Alsop, Henry 
Sterry, Stafford Allen, Henry Russell, Richard 
Allen, Frederick Wheeler, Joseph Eaton, Horace 
Greeley (member of Congress, and editor of the New 
York Tribune), Charles Gilpin, Elihu Burritt, 
Edmund Fry, John Harrison, Iewis F. Bellot, 
M. Philip, es: — Constantine, of Jamaica, 
Kc. &c. Ee. 

At six o' clock tea and coffee were handed round, 
and at seven, on the motion of Joszrx Srvuxree, Esq., 
seconded by Dr. Burns, 

G. W. AlxxAN DER, Esq., took the chair. After 
some preliminary observations, he said that the 
committee of the British Anti slavery Society had 
thought it not unlikely that a considerable number 
of foreigners would be, during the present month, in 
town, including many persons from the United 
States of America, and they should have been very 
glad to have met with a considerable number of 
these on the present occasion. He believed, how- 
ever, that hitherto the number of Americans who 
had reached this country was comparatively small, 
and among them very few who were friends of the 
slave. There were present, however, in the meeting 
some persons who had themselves been slaves, who 
were well able to state before a British public the 
grounds on which they thought slavery should be 
abolished; and it should be shown to the world 
that, whatever might be thought of these things in 
America, an English audience would listen with as 
much pleasure to the speaking of a man of colour, 
as to one of their countrymen [applause]. It was 
proposed by the committee, that instead of sub- 
mitting any formal resolutions to the approval of 
the meeting, a few sentiments should be brought 
forward by the various speakers, expressive of their 
opinions of slavery. He thought it evident that the 
times called men now to use their best efforts to 
terminate slavery. Every one must remember what 
immense efforts the people of this land had made in 
order to abolish it in their own dominions—efforts 
which, under the Divine blessing, were crowned 
with abundant success [hear]. It had been his 
happiness to witness the results of this in the British 
West Indies, and nothing was more calculated to 
delight the philanthropist and the Christian. A 
race that a few years back were degraded and 
miserable in the last degree, were now one of the 
happiest and finest peasantries on the face of the 
globe; and let but all the obstacles to this moral, 
intellectual, and religious improvement be removed, 


civilized society equal to that of any race on the earth. 
A circumstance occurred a few years ago to which 
he would refer, as it would also illustrate how far 
the earnest voice of British Christians raised against 
the infamous system might be avail in America, 
A white man had been sentenced to death for aiding 
a slave to from bondage; it was even said by 
the judge, in sentencing him, that it wasa matter of 
e that this white man should die 
forhis crime. It happened that, before the sentence 
was executed, intelligence of the affair reached this 
country, and two noble lords—Lords Brougham and 
Denman—felt it their duty to call attention to the 
subject in their places in Parliament, and expressed 
their opinion that it would be highly disgraceful to 
this country if such a thing were permitted; the 
consequence was, that those in America who had 

the sentence felt ashamed of what they had 
lone, and the poor man was pee ery set at 
liberty [applause]. And if these two English noble- 
men had such an influence on a slave state in Ame- 
rica, ers he thought, the honest opinion of the 
people of England, — and faithfully expressed 
—the churches of England exercising a legitimate 
influence on the churches of America—could not fail 
to produce a powerful effect on America, and would 
also mightily encourage and strengthen the hands of 
those who were labouring for Abolition on the other 
side of the Atlantic. There was not only a dark, 
but also a cheering side of the picture. If there 
were large numbers of persons in league on the side 
of the oppressor, there were also to be found faithful, 
earnest friends of the slave who were not less active 
than they in the cause of freedom. Within the last 
few weeks he had been told, that a man favourable 
to the emancipation of the slave had been elected as 
a > for Massachusette, in place of Daniel 
Webster [applause]. With all the talent, and with 
all the renown attaching to the name of that states- 
man, he (the chairman) would rather be the poorest 
man in the United States, who was a lover of freedom, 
than Daniel Webster [loud applause}. 

The Rev. J. Howand Hinton spoke to the follow- 
ing sentiment : — 

The Anti-slavery Cause. Gratefal for its past triumphs, ma 
the number of its enlightened and gealuus adherents in all 
countries rapidly increase, is progress be greatly accvlerated by 
earnest and uvited action, and its great object, tne untver-al ex- 


tinet on of lan ry and the slave-trade, be speedily and effec- 
tually accomplished. 


Joseru Sturos, Esq., proposed :— 


The British Emancipated Colonies. May an enlightened and 
Uderal Government do justice to them by the removal of all 
laws waich bear oppres-ively on the industry, or impede toe 
progress of the labouring population; and, by a wire and 

enerous policy, advance the iuterests of all parties interested 
a their welfsre. 

He suggested that the practical purpose of the 
meeting would be best promoted if the various 
speakers would confine their observations as much 
as possible to the question, What could Great Britain 
do to best serve the Anti-slavery cause, and bring 
about the s y and entire emancipation of the 
slave. For his own part, he believed the days of 
slavery were numbered, and that many, especially of 
the younger portion of the auditory, would live to 
see its entire abrogation. 

The Rev. H. H. Garner was received with loud 
cheers. He said: 


He thought he could not better improve the few mo- 
ments allotted to him, than by telling the meeting, in a 
few words, what slavery and 4 — . be. had succeeded 
in doing, and what they had not succeeded in doing. 
Those present knew very well—for he apprehended they 
had all kept their eyes upon the progress of freedom 
or of slavery in the United States, as well as in other 
parts of the world—they were aware that they had suc- 
ceeded in taking away the natural rights of the Black, 
and sacrificed his comfort and everything else to their 
own selfishness; and all this they had done undeterred 
by the sorrows, the afflictions, the tears, and the agonies 
of the people they were oppressing. They disregarded 
all the existing ties of relationship, destroyed the peace 
of their families, tore down their domestic altars, and 
scattered their ashes to the winds [hear]. They had 
succeeded in putting more sorrow upon the hearts of his 
afflicted race than tongue could describe [hear]. None 
need ever be afraid of overdrawing the picture of the 
sorrows attendant upon slavery; but upon these sorrows 
he was not going to dwell; he would simply say, they 
had done alk that wicked, cruel men could ibly do to 
render wretched their victims [hear]. They had de- 
prived them of all their political privileges, and this not 
only in the slaveholding, but also in the free States; and 
they had united with the American Colonizationists 
to make the blacks as 3 as possible in order to 
compel them to leave the United States. Thus, in 
Virginia, where they taxed 3,000 black inhabitauts at 
the rate of a dollar a-year, the money went to the 
American Colonization Society in order to transport the 
blacks, according to their will, as they said, well knowing 
that they must necessarily be glad to go anywhere out of 
the United States hear}. hat man, who of all per- 
sons treading the soil of America, who had from his 
youth up to the present time, from the first moment of 
his ublic life, done everything he possibly could do to 
crush the coloured people, was the President of that 
Colonization Suciety; and that man was the Honoura- 
ble, or, rather, dis-Honourable, Henry Clay! (hear, 
hear, and groans.) That society had injured the 
coloured man the more that it pretended to act in kind- 
ness to him, and say to him, * Do you not think you 
had better go to Africa?” And when the coloured man 
replied that he would rather remain in his native coun- 
try, they would urge the matter more persuasively, say- 
ing, But, don’t you see that the laws are against you, 
and therefore you had better go?“ Why, who had 
made these laws? Tue very men who, connected with 
that society, would be first to transport them! The 
Daniel Websters, and Henry Clays, and such-like men, 
slave-owners, with their hundreds of slaves, these were 
the men who made the laws and would then transport 
the black man, that he might be freed from their opera- 
tion! And, of all the enemies of his own oppressed 
race, he considered the Colonizationists the worst: they 


and he had every reason to believe that we should 
see the people of these colonies occupy a rank in | 


had two faces, or, indeed, as many faces as might best 
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suit their purpose to have. And then they would say to 
the Briton, **Oh, you don't know anything of slavery 
and the circumstances connected with it: go to America, 
and you will then understand our difficulties and trou- 
bles. Why it did not require a great mind to under- 
stand these difficulties ; it needed no philosopher to dis- 
cover that man-stealing was wrong. They complained 
that the laws were against them; but he would again 
ask, Who made these laws? Let them go into South 
Carolina, and there they would find that no man could 
be a legislator without being a slave-owner, without 
holding at least ten negroes. And yet these were the 
men who complained that the laws were against them. 
It reminded him of the story of a little urchin, who, on 
being told to do something for his mother, set to work, 
and tied up his hands and feet. By and bye his mother 
said to him, Why don’t you do the work?” His reply 
was, I cannot; my hands are tied.“ His mother at 
once asked, Who tied them?” „Myself.“ was the 
answer; and his mother, of course, quickly found a way 
to make him untie them [cheers and laughter]. And 
thus it was that these men tied themselves. A short 
time ago he had heard a noble lord, one of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the country, say, he had had the 
oy of seeing the n-ost distinguished man, one that 
ad done most for his fellows :f any man who had ever 
come from the United States of America. He (Mr. 
Garnett) waited somewhat impatiently to hear who this 
might be, and he looked around the meeting to see if he 
could recognise any such individual. And who was it? 
Why, Mr. Henry Curzon. And why was he thus 
called benevolent? Because he was an active pro 
moter of the scheme of American colonization—a 
scheme so benevolent, that it aimed at getting them 
away from America before they were ready to go [hear, 
and laughter]. Africa was the land of his fathers; it 
was there they lived and died, and he loved the country; 
he loved its interests, and felt grateful to any one and 
every one who laboured to promote its welfare. It 
might be that this Liberia itself might do some good; 
he trusted it would; but he had no confidence in the 
society, in its benevolence, or anything connected with 
it. ell, he had spoken of what slavery and slave- 
holders had done and were doing; but there was one 
thing they had not done: they had not destroyed 
abolitionism in the United States, and there never was 
more abolitionism than just now, and the recent legis- 
lative enactment had aroused men to declare on their 
side who had hitherto remained neutral [hear, hear, and 
ag mo He had travelled in Ireland and in England, 
in Wales and Scotland, in France and Germany, and 
had everywhere found warm friends to the slave. 
Wherever he had gone, when it was ascertained that he 
had come from America, the first question was, How 
goes the cause of abolition ?”” In Germany he had been 
especially gratified by the prevalence of this feeling : 
and Germans settling even in slave states had universally 
refused to become slaveholders (hear, hear]. Then 
there was another thing the supporters of the slave 
system had not succeeded in doing — they had not 
crushed the energies of the black race; their motto was 
Onward! Upward! They were resolved to rise! [ap- 
plause.} They were rising and increasing in influence. 
Go to the churches and witness it there. In Philadel- 
phia they had nineteen churches; in New York sixteen 
or seventeen. Go to their schools—taught in many 
instances by the coloured people themselves—go to their 
colleges, and in these places witness their progress. 
They had those who were professors, physicians, editors, 
and lawyers—all creditably acquitting themselves in 
their profession [hear, hear]. The slaveholders had not 
succeeded in crushing these men; they had not succeeded 
in turning God from them; they bad the sympathy of 
Heaven on their side, and they must and should 
triumph. One word before he concluded, on the best 
means whereby they could best help their brethren on 
the other side of the water. Slavery in the United 
States could not stand before the earnestly expressed 
public opinion of the world; let that public opinion 
then be brought to bear on the subject, and it 
would not stand a hundred years. But, oh! they 
would long see the effects of slavery, after slavery had 
ceased to exist. People seemed to think they had done 
a great thing when they had taken off the chains from 
the arms and ankles of the slave ; and so they had; but 
there were other fetters to be removed—those of the 
mind—the fetters of ignorance and degradation ‘amd 
But the time was rapidly approaching when both should 
be removed. When once the turning point was fairl 
gained, no one could calculate the rapidity with whic 
they should progress. The Americans were a people 
who did things rapidly and earnestly when once they 
took them in hand; and let but the national turning- 
point on the subject of slavery be gained, and they would 
rush, they would go a-head hear, and laughter]. This 
was their habit in right and in wrong; and he should not 
be surprised to see the tide of public opinion set in so 
strong in the course of afew years, that slavery should 
be abolished almost instantaneously [hear, hear]. Let 
the public opinion, then, of Britain be brought to bear 
on the subject; let the pulpit speak out, and let the 
ress speak out; let people in private life, and in public 
ife, speak out, and remind the Americans of that sacred 
declaration whereon their constitution as a nation was 
based, that all men are equal; let them show America 
that they noticed her inconsistency. Then the cotton 
question had yet to come before the British public, and 
the time was coming when they would be compelled to 
look at it; for, when slavery should be abolished, many 
now engaged in the cultivation of cotton, as slaves, 
would give their attention to other trades, and if they 
had not before that time turned their attention to the 
cultivation of free-labour cotton, who could calculate the 
consequences? The British consumption of slave-grown 
cotton now supported their slave-markets; and many 
we e not aware, perhaps, of the influence of the cotton- 
market upon the slave market, but it was a fact, that a 
rise of a single cent. a pound in cotton would cause a 
rise in the price of slaves in the market of 100 dollars 
a-head. When cotton was selling at six cents, a pound, 
slaves would sell slowly at 600 or 600 dollars a-head; but 
when cotton reached fiteen cen's, per pound, then 
slaves would go rapidly at 900, 1 000, or 1,100 dollars 
a-head. Now, England could strike a death-vlow 
at slavery by retusing to use slave-grown pro- 
ductions ; and, until they did this, they could not 
consisten'ly ask the slave-owner to let his boodmen 
go free. And how could any one in that assembly carry 
out the golden rule if he were conscious of the use of 
slave-grown sugar, cotton, or tobacco? Let England, 
then, invest some of her capital in producing these articles 


by free labour in Australia and in Africa; their Ameri- 
can friends would then find it did not pay to keep slaves; 
and, when they found it did not pay, they would very 
speedily stop; and, instead of hearing of slaves running 
from their masters, they should hear of masters running 
from their slaves [hear, and laughter]. The time was 
not far distant, then, when slavery should for ever die, 
and when America might become what she professed to 
be, when the liberty-shouts of the redeemed should be 
heard across the Atlantic, and the words of the poet 
should be realized, 

Thy hill-tops, N hall leap at the ety, 

and the praivice and far-distant South shall — of 

It rolls o’er the land till the furthermost gen 

Shall send back the glad summone again and again! 

Niagara's torrent shall thunder it forth, 

It shall burn in the sentinel-star of the North. 

Oppression shall bear it, in his temple of bio 4. 

And shall see on ite walle the handwriting of God. 

Then come to the rescue of freedom and tru h; 

Come, maidens and mothers ; come, manhood and youth! 

Come gather, come gatber! come one and come all, 

And soon sha'l the temple of slavery fal! 
Mr. Garnett resumed his seat amid loud and long- 
continued applause. 

S. M. Peto, Esq., earnestly advocated the exclu- 
sion of slave-holding or abetting Americans from 
English church-fellowship. 

e Rev. A. Cnummegtt urged the importance of 
aiding the educational elevation of his race. 

The Hon. Horace Gum next addressed the 
meeting. In reference to the question, What could 
Great Britain do to best promote the abolition of 
slavery? he remarked that slavery existed in many 
modifications ; and in order to answer the question, 
it should be distinctly understood what slavery was. 
He sometimes discussed certain subjects with Mr. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was in the habit of 
maintaining that all evil was chiefly in ourselves. 
He (Mr. Greeley) had sometimes asked Mr, Emer- 
son, Is slavery an evil of this class? To which he 
would reply — What is slavery? Is it not our using 
man as a chattel, a thing — making some other 
body do service for us? Let us resolve that we will 
never use a human being as in anyway less than 
ourselves, and from that moment abolition is carried 
80 far as we are concerned, and also, to some extent, 
so far as our influence extends.“ The hon. speaker 
then proceeded to enlarge on the idea then enun- 
ciated, contending, that as surely as individuals or 
associations resolved, and carried out their resolve, 
to discountenance in 1 way, in principle and 

ractice, the use of any human being as a chattel, 
in 80 far would be the principles of Abolitionism pro- 
gress and extend. 

The Rev. Tuomas Binney, in some extremely perti- 
nent remarks—in the course of which he announced 
his intention of refusing his pulpit to any minister 
from the United States who was in any measure con- 
nected or identified with slavery—gave the following 
sentiment :— 

Our Enslaved Fellow-men. Deeply sympathising with them 
in the degraded condition into which they have been forced by 
the operation of wicked laws; and deploring the sufferings to 
which — are constantly exposed, we pledge ourselves, as 
opportunities may be afforded, to seek, by ous, 
= pacific means, their complete enfranchisement and wel- 
are, 

Elinv Buraitt, Eeq., in a brief but interesting 
address, in which he stated many important facts 
bearing cheeringly on the question of Abolition, 
spoke to the following sentiment :— 

The Free-labour Movement. Looking at the fact, that the 
demand for slave-produce in the markets of the world is, toa 

eat extent, the su-taining cause of slavery and thes ave-trade 
4 the United States, Brazil, the Spanish, and other fogeign 
Colonies, we earnestly recommend to the friends of hauwanity 
and freedom everywhere, the disuse, as far as practicable, ot 
the productioas o slave-labour, and the substitution for the 
same of those raised by the labour of freemen, as a great duty 
which they owe to the enslaved and oppressed portions of their 
ſellow-men. 

The Rev. Jostau Henson, in a discursive speech, 
in which the deep feeling resulting from a bitter 
personal knowledge of the horrors of slavery, and a 
never- failing fund of rich native humour, alternately 
prevailed, next addressed the auditory. 

The Rev. Witttam Owen gave the following sen- 
timent :— 

The Duty of Christian Churches in relation to Slavery. 
Relying on the power of Christian principles, wherever aud 
whenever faithfully applied, to destroy this giant iniquity, we 
call upoa all churches which profes themselves Coristian, 
promptly to separate themselves from all connexion with it, as 
a present and solemn duty; and to refuse to recognise the claims 
of any to Christian fellowship who continue to practise or 
justify it. 

Some other speakers had been expected to address 
the audience, but, the proceedings having been 
already protracted until after ten o'clock, the meet - 
ing was now terminated, 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 


The annual meeting of this institution was held 
yesterday week, in Exeter Hall. Lord Robert 
Grosvenor in the chair, The meeting having been 
opened by singing and prayer, 

The CuaruMan said they had now arrived at their 
seventh or sabbatical anniversary; but, as works of 
mercy were to be done on the Sabbath, they did not 
look for any repose or relaxation in this labour of 
es re Each seventh year was a critical 
period in the life of man, when some advance or 
decay was manifestly perceptible, He trusted that 
no retrogression would take place in this institution, 
but that it would make a spring forward to the full 
development of its powers of good, The system had 
met with its share of opposition; but it had 
triumphed over the test, and had received from all 
attempts at opposition only additional testimony to 
its value [applause]. 

The tionorary Secretary then read the Report, 
which alluded to the rapid increase of the suciety 
since 1845 :— 


In that year there were twenty echcols, 200 teachers, and 
2,000 pupils ; and the amount collected was £51 In 1846 there 


were twenty-six schools, 250 teachers, and 2,600 children; the 


— — 


— — 
— 


amount collected, £320. In 1847 there were forty four 8“ 

450 teachers, and 4700 chi deen; avount collecte!, £637. 
1848, there were sixty-two schools, 822 voluntary teachers, and 
&) paid teachers, and 7,000 children ; sum collected, 6696, In 
1849, there were eichty-two schools, 929 voluntery, and 184 


paid 2 9,000 children ; sum collected, 83, In — 
there were ninety-five schools, 1,392 voluntary, ard 167 psi 
teachers, 10,900 children; the sum oollected being 82.686. The 


decrease in funds was partly oceasioned by the establishment of 
local thools, not in connexion with the Uaton, and 
which to some extent, diverted the subsoriptions from th, 
society. During the year three girls and 1 hart bee 

enabled to emigrate, by the united efforts of < 


anion and loe * 
pm ree having cone to Australia, and thirty une 
America, is 


made the total number sent out under t 
au-pices of the Union, 307. The “Sh»e-biack Society,“ late 
establiehed in connexon with the Union, employed ten yly 
four boys, whose average earnings were 8“. per week. 

Lord Ktxnarrp moved the adoption of the Ro- 
port, giving several instances which had occurred 
under his own observation of the efficient workin 
of these schools. In Perth, the average number o 
children under fourteen years brought before the 
justice used to be from thirty to forty, but for the 
ast three 72 there had not been a single instance 
of the kind [applause]—and the time might indeed 
be looked for when these schools, instead of in- 
creasing, would diminish, because there would cease 
to be fit subjects for them. 

The Rev. W. Capman seconded the motion. 
Alluding to the establishment of the“ Shoeblacks’ 
oe he said he was reminded of the reply of 
an Ojibbeway chief, who visited this country some 

ears ago, to the attempts made to impress upon 

im the truths of the gospel. Pointing to the ragged 
children in the streets, he ssid, These children are 
taught to blaspheme the Great Spirit. None of our 
children blaspheme him; they are taught to rever- 
ence him, We have nothing more to ssy to you.” 
He (Mr. Cadman) trusted that the foreigners who 
saw the shoeblacks sent out by this society, would 

ve that we were now more alive to our re- 
sponsibilities [applause]. 

Mr. Staney, M. P., very briefly supported the 


resolution, which unanimously. 
The Rev. Joux Bugnet moved the second reso- 
ution :— 


That this society, having for ite express object the forma- 

tion and support of free evening and industrial schools, is en- 
titled to tuke ite etand among the most most u-eful and bene- 
volent instittuions of our land; and that it ise the duty of all 
pro‘essing Chri-tians to unite in helping forward this great and 
good work, on the broad and uneectarian basis on waich the 
society is institated. 
He said the present meeting was held, and future 
ones would be held, on the grave of opposition [hear, 
hear]. What was to be done with ragged-school 
children? They could not slay them like the tyrant 
of Bethlehem; neither could they be sent to the 
colonies, for the colonies would not have our cri- 
minals [hear]. We must teach them, or be held by 
the world as neglecting one of the most binding 
duties of society. We educated even our horses 
and our dogs; and surely the little ragged dogs that 
run about our streets were as much entitled to edu- 
cation as any of the domestic animals which we so 
anxiously trained [applause]. 

The Rev. Dr. Cummino seconded the resolution. 
The present movement he conceived to begin at the 
right place. Man's prescription for the alleviation 
of his fellow-man, was to alter his circumstances— 
God's, to change his heart. Mun’s plan was to give the 

atient a new bed God's, to give the patient ).ealth 
[eheers}. Man went to the circumference, and tried 

y his civilization to get inward, and ultimate,ly 
Christianize ; God's plan was to begin at the cent, e, 
and Chrietianize the heart, and thence civilize , he 
circumference of the social system [applau el. 
Ministers and others of all denominations had be®un 
to build very splendid churches and chapels in the 
medieval style. He thought that a Ragged School 
attached to each — would be worth ten spires 
[applause]. It would be impossible to have finer 
gems and ornaments than some of those which could 
be excavated from such Ragged Schools (hear, hear]. 
He had one school connected with his church, in 
which there were between seven and eight hundred 
children under daily instruction, and nearly three 
hundred in the Ragged School, which included 
about eighty infants ; the whole being superintended 
by a pious physician, a member of his own congre- 
gation, Opponents to the Ragged School system 
say we cannot undertake to teach other people's 
children; each man has enough to do for himself, 
and God must be for us all. Lo some extent there 
was truth in this; and yet the principle involved an 
awful error. What if society were made up of such 
anti-social elements, each man having rights, but no 
duties. Each man struggling for himselt would soon 
discover that society had committed suici le, aud had 
fallen to pieces from its intense selfishness. We 
must look to our neighbour, in order to look to out- 
silves [cheers]. 0 

The Rev. Joux Baancu supported the resolution, 
at the same time handing to the Chairman a donation 
of three shillings, from a poor man in Ireland, in aid 
of the funds of this society. 

The resolution passed unanimously, and the col- 
lection was then made, : 

The Rev. W. Cuampneys, without making a 
speech, moved the third resolution :— 


That the success attending the society, a# reeorde! in the 
Report, attords a gvod iliu-tretion of te en tenen of the 
Kayzyged-school sys'eu of education, and justifies the ecarnert 
appeal now made by the commit're of management, that their 
eri us m 7 not be cripp ed through lack of nean, but that 
the seudecrivers will agre with them as Ww tbe duly Oo pet« 
sev: rance in a work which has already produced such satisfac- 


tory result. 

The Rev. Samugt Mantin seconded the motion. 
The good which existed in other classes might also 
be developed in the minds of these children [hear]. 
‘The quick eye of the youthful pickpocket—why 
might it not become like the eye of the wonderful 
chemist, Faraday? It was bound to catch the 


slightest motion for the purpose of plunder; and, if 
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it were directed to the inv 
not this faculty be directed o the accomplishment 
of noble and useful ts? K at the clever 
manipulation of the | when, without the least 
contact with the person of an individual, they re- 
move the purse or pocket-handkerchief trom the 
pocket! Su that their skill was turned to the 
work of a painter or sculptor, or to any of the handi- 
works and handicrafts of life? [applause.}] All that it 


tion of science, could | 


was necessary to do with this class of y, was to 
apply the elements of kindness and ay pathy to the 
raw material of the little Ragged-school boy’s head 


[cheers], 

J. Maxwett, „ moved, and Mr. Runs seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the noble Chairman, which having 
been carried and acknowledged, the Doxology was 
sung, and the meeting separated. 


An evening meeting was held at the same place, 
Lord Ashley presiding. The proceedings having 
been opened by singing and prayer, 

The CratnMan rose and ssid, that the Ragged 
School Union had now placed its anniversary among 
that of the other great religious societies of the 
kingdom, and justly so fhear, hear]. The com- 
mittee had done their duty, and it was now for 
the public to do theirs. ey had reduced and 
organized the system of prevention, by which to 
catch crime while it was in the seed, and sin before 
it had broken into a flower and desolated society. 
They had greatly abated the amount of juvenile de- 
linquency in the country, and had cleansed the 
metropolis, not by pouring out the filth of its streets 
into the colonies of the mother-country [hear, hear] 
—but by passing these children through a cleansing 
and filtering process before they poured them forth 
in a rich and fertilizing stream upon England’s 
colonies abroad, 

Mr. Locxs, the honorary secretary, read the An- 
nual Report. 

Riouarp Baxter, Esq., moved: 

That this meeting gratefully acknowledges the blessing of 

God upon the inetitntion during the past year ; and sympatniz- 
ing with the committee in their laboure and Christian efforts, 
trusts the appeal now made for additional funds will be cordially 
responded to. 
He glanced at the different institutions, which had 
been established within the last century, for the 
melioration of the condition of the humble classes, 
and enforced the elaims of the Ragged School Union, 
as a society that went to the root of the evil, 
and was therefore calculated to produce most bene- 
ficial results. 

The Rev. Georos Sutru seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. Mr. Wurra, minister of Fitzroy Chapel, 
proposed 

That there are in the metropolis many thousands of poor 

youths and children, who, from the neglect, poverty, desertion, 
or loss of parents, are entirely destitute of the means of instruc- 
tion, ex to all the evils of ignorance, aud to all the allure- 
ments of vice; and that free schools for this class (erpecially 
evening and industrial schools), are, therefore, well deserving 
the hearty support of all true friends of the poor. 
He narrated several anecdotes, illustrative of the 
good effects exercised by the ged-school system 
on the minds of the children in the very lowest 
classes of society. 

Joseru Payne, Esq., in a racy, characteristic 
speech, seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. Dr. Ancuna proposed the following 
resolution: 

That thie Meeting, being convinced of the deep importance 

of Ragged Schools, and of the emigration movement and in- 
dustrial classes connected therewith; and b-lieving that, under 
God, they will be of great service, both temporally and spiritu- 
ally, to the class for whose benefit they are designed, as well asa 
blessing to the neighbourhood in which they sre placed, pledges 
ivelf to continued and increaeed efforts to support the tame. 
It had been said that there were 18,000 children 
belonging to the clase chiefly contemplated in the 
movements of the Ragged School Union. At an- 
other time the numbers were calculated at 30,000. 
Whichever computation was correct he could not 
say, but he was certain that there was a whole mass 
of boys and girls wandering aboifit in the Metropolis, 
otherwise uncared for and unsought. Look at the 
boy walking along the streets, rude, wild, witty. 
He knew nothing in the Metropolis more striking 
than the rough untutored wit of the wild cockney 
boy. Why, the wit of Colonel Sibthorp, in the 
House of Commons, was dulness in comparison with 
it. The wit of the class of men to whom his friend, 
Mr. Payne, belonged, was nothing in comparison to 
that of the ragged London urchin, who would give 
out more wit in two months, than some of these 
learned orators would utter in two or three years— 
(laughter and cheers)—present company always ex- 
cepted [renewed laughter]. 

F. Bennoon, Esq., of the City Corporation, se- 
conded the resolution. There were academies in 
the city, not only of virtue but of crime. A pro- 
fessor of the polite art of picking pockets, residing 
in Whitechapel, engaged to teach a boy in his aca- 
demy for £5. The boy graduated, and wher his 
scholastic time was finished, he was turned out to 
commence business for himself; In passing the 
Mansion-house, he picked a pocket, and abstracted 
£5, which he immediately returned to his preceptor. 
in payment of the debt he had contracted. He picked 
another pocket of £150, in bank notes, which he sold 
for twenty sovereigns and a bag full of counterfeit 
coins, He then went into country practice, and 
wandered about for ten years in the same line of 
business. Out of ten years he was six years and 
two months in prison, and was thus only three years 
and ten months a free agent. During this period he 
estimated his earnings at £800 per annum. Adding 
to this the cost of his maintenance, this young man 
was living at an expense to the country of between 
£300 and £400 a-year for ten years — hear]. In 
the Providence of God he was reclaimed, and was- 


America. He became apprentice to an engineer, 
was now earning an 1 livelihood, ond had 
written to his Re for more books [loud cheers}. 
Such facts were constant, and afforded them ample 
encouragement in their benevolent occupation. 
The following resolution was then proposed and 
* meein due to the noble 
That the hearty thanks of this g are 
ndness in presiding this even- 
. Sis aeslons efforte. in favour of Ragged Sedools on 
all occasions. 
The resolution having been then put and carried 


unanimously, the meeting separated. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was held on 
Thursday evening at Exeter Hall. The Rev. W. W. 
Robinson, a clergyman of Chelsea, took the chair. 
Dr. Burns read the sixty-seventh psalm, and offered 

ra „ — * 
j he CaaraMan, in opening the proceedings, said 
he had been a member of that society upwards of 
ten years, during the whole of which period he had 
not once had occasion to resort to the use of alcoholic 
| drinks, even for medicinal purposes. He was grieved 
to find that almost the only society which had held 
its anniversary in that room during the present 
month, and had to report a decrease in its funds, 
was that noble one which — to educate poor 
ragged children, whose degradation, in too many 
cases, was owing to the drunkenness of parents and 
guardians [hear]. It was a lamentable fact that 
the drinking customs of the country were absorbing 
more wealth than would be sufficient, with God's 
blessing, to bring the knowledge of salvation within 
the reach of every individual in the world, He 
pointed out the necessity of individual effort in ex- 
tending the principles of teetotalism as a physical 
remedy for a great physical evil, and asa fit hand- 
maid of the Christian religion. To him it appeared 
a shame to Christian England that, between the 
years 1801 and 1850, there had been only fourteen 
millions and a half of money employed by all the 
various missionary societies to diffuse the light of 
the gospel throughout the whole world, whereas, 
every year, there was nearly sixty millions con- 
sumed in alcoholic liquors. 

The Rev. T. Spencer, the Secretary, said that the 
committee had received a letter from Lord Ashley, 
expressive of his lordship’s regret that an important 
engagement in the House of Commons would 

revent his being present at this meeting [cheers]. 

hey had also received a communication from a 
gentleman whom their honoured friend, Elihu 
Burritt, had happil styled the Prime Minister of 
Common Sense — Richard Cobden, Esq. [eheere]; 
in wnich that gentleman, in excusing himself on 
the same grounds as Lord Ashley, said he did not 
know a more important movement for the public 

ood than that which had now brought them together 
loud applause}. 

Mr. Naweounn, Assistant-Secretary, read the 
Report, which described the reorganization of 
the society during the last year, and its exten- 
sive operations. It reviewed some of the posi- 
tive results and causes of encouragement pre- 
senting themselves in the past history of the move- 
ment—viz.: Ist, as to physivlogy, naming the medi- 
cal certificate and Dr. Carpenter's work on the sub. 
ject ; 2nd, as to moral philosophy ; cd, with regard 
to the example set in the decrease of the consump- 
tion of spirits, and the diffusion of information on 
the subject in the navy; 4th, its connexion with the 
question of emigration; 5th, as to crime and 
criminals; and 6th, with regard to education, reli- 
gion, and missionary enterprise. It concluded by 
referring to the example set in the arrangements for 
refreshments in the Crystal Palace, the condition of 
the several organizations in Scotiand and Wales, 
with other causes for encouragement and grounds uf 
hope and future success. The income for the past 

ear was, including a balancein band at last audit 
of £91 16s. 6d., £578 13s. 11d. The total expendi- 
ture, as detailed, was £663 13s. 10}d., leaving an 
excess of expenditure over receipts of the sum of 
£84 19s, 111d. 

The Rev. W. Barker moved, and Mr. Epmonp 
Fay seconded, the adoption of the Report, in appro- 
priate and effective speeches, 

The Rev. H. Garnett, the coloured minister from 
the United States, on rising to support the resolution, 
was received with loud and protracted applause. In 
a clear and forcible manner he pointed out the evils 
of intemperance as affecting young people on their 
entrance into life, and especially urged the beneficial 
influence of this society on their behalf, illustrating 
his remarks by the cases of two individuals—the one 
a near neighbour of his own in America, and the 
other being Mr. Dwight, a representative to Con- 
gress from the state of Massachusetts — both of 
whom found an untimely grave through the influence 
of strong drinks. 

Mr. J. S. Bucxrnouao also spoke, with his accus- 
tomed eloquence, in support of the resolution. 

Mr. Laweence Herwortu, M. P., moved the 
second resolution: — 

That in looking upon the past «fforts of the Temperance 
Society, whilst conscious that as much has not been effected 
as the sanguine hopes of its friends might have led them to 
anticipate, yet there is ample proof of the powerful influence the 
Temperance movement bas exerted upon all classes of society, 
both in enlightening pablic opinion as to tne eff cts of alooholic 
liquors on the human frame, and in changing the habits of a 
considerable portion of the community. 

The resolution which he had to move spoke of the 
success of the society not being equal to what they 
might have anticipated. He could not agree to that 
sentiment, for he thought the progress they had 
made was astonishing. Although there was not all 


seven months in the Industrial Refuge at West- 
minster. He afterwards obtained a free passage to 


the excitement attending their movements there was 
fifteen years ago, there was yet a deep-seated and 


growing conviction of the importance of their prin- 
ciples which was most gratifying to contem plate 
(hear, hear]. The cause in which they were engaged 
was the cause of education—the education of the 
mind, the elevation of the moral nature of man, 
teaching the soul to gain the victory over the animal 
passions and impulses which acted independent of 
the will, and which in excess made man more than 
humanly vicious [cheers]. 

Mr. RACE Gasser, editor of the New York 
Tribune, in seconding the resolution, gave an inter- 
esting account of the former prevalence of drin 
habits in the New England States of America, 
of the influence which teetotal principles were now 
— 0 
The Rev. Dr. Bunxs supported the resolution, and 
pointed out what he conceived to be the causes of 
apparent failure referred to in it. These were—first, 
that it was only a short time since the cause was 
launched upon society; secondly, the previous con- 
viction of all classes ab ere ~ including nearly the 
whole of the medi profession, that alcoholic 
liquors were not only useful, but absolutely neces- 
sary to health and longevity; third, the universal 

revalence of the drinki — of society; and 
ourth, the immense capital and amazing amount of 
influence employed in the traffic of alcohol, and 
which stood in direct antagonism to the working out 
of the temperance principle [hear]. But much had 
been done both abroad and at home; a great many 
drunkards had been reclaimed ; a great many more 
had been placed in circumstances of absolute pre- 
servation; a great moral institution had been 
reared, which held a high place in the world—s« 
great many edifices had been erected for the regu- 
lar advocacy of their prineiples—a temperance 
literature had been formed, and some thousands of 
temperance readers had been created, while the 
cause of temperance had given a mighty impulse to 
many other movements of the day [hear, hear]. 
Moreover, it had effected a great change in public 
opinion. He was grieved and surprised that the 
help they had rendered to other societies was not 
reciprocated, and that some were in positive anta- 
gonism tothem. He referred to the Sunday-school 
Union, and related the facts connected with the im- 
pugned statistics uf Mr. Smithies, in relation to the 
number of juvenile criminals of both sexes, who 
were found suffering various degrees of imprison- 
ment and discipline in gaols and penitentiaries, and 
stated that a public challenge had been given to the 
Sunday-school Union to meet and discuss the sub- 
ject in that hall [cheers]. 

‘The motion having been adopted, the Rev. G. W. 
M‘Craes moved, and the Rev. G. Mason seconded, 
the third resolution, which was: 

That it is highly desirable to extend the sphere of the society’s 
operations by bringing the subject before persons who have 
hitherto paid little attention to it, and, as tar as possible, to lay 
before the generai reader the reasons which may be adduced in 
favour of total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks; and to 
this end it is of great importance to make use of the pudlie 
press, and both by London and provincial newspapers, as the 
ordi channels through which intelligent can be 


reached, to make known the arguments and facts which may 
lead them to support this great movement. 


The Doxology was then sung, and the meeting 
separated. 


S HÜ—8——— 


Kossurk anp THe Court or Common Councit.— 
On the motion of Mr. Charles Gilpin, the Court of 
Common Council have resolved to present a respect- 
ful address to Lord Viscount Palmerston, her Ma- 
jesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, entreating him to use his influence with the 
Government of the Sublime Porte to procure the 
immediate liberation of the illustrious Kossuth and 
his companions, captives confined in the fortress of 
Kutaiah. 

Diminvution or Pavrertsm.—A return made by 
the Poor-law Board to Parliament of the cost of the 
in-door and out-door relief of the in 607 unions 
and pari-hes in England and Wales, for the half- 

ear ended at Lady-day last, has just been printed. 

his return shows that the total cost of the relief of 
the poor for the last half-year amounted to 
£1,679,429, being a decrease of £140,433, or 7·7 per 
cent., as compared with the cost of relief for the cor- 
responding halt-year in 1849.50. 


We take r in pe ow g to the notice of our readers, a 
remedy which has the merit of being at once nice, safe, sperdy, 
and sure (without medicine, inconvenience, or expense, as it 
saves fifty times its cost in other more ex ive rewedies), for 
dyspepsia (indigestion), constipation, diarrhea, nausea and 
sickness dur pregnancy, at sea, or under any other circum- 
stances, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, distension, hemorrhoidal 
affections, nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, palpitation of 
the heart, cramps, spasms, headaches, derangement of the kid- 
neye and bladder, cough, asthma, dropsy, scrofula, consum , 
debility, paralysis, depression of spirits, Ke. DU BARRY’S 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which is easily prepared, 
even on board ship, or in a desert, is the best food 4 valid 
and delicate infants, as it never turns acid on the weakest sto- 
mach, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and 
restores the faculty of 1— and muscular energy to the most 
enfeebled. It has the highest approbation of Lord Stuart de 
Decies; the Venerable Archdeacon Alexander Stuart, of Ross— 
a cure of three years’ nervousness; Major-General Thomas 
King, of Exmouth; Captain Parker D. Bingham, R. N London, 
who was cured of twenty-seven years’ dys in six weeas 
time; Captain Andrews, R.N. ; Captain wards, R. N.; Wil- 
liam Hunt, Eaq., Barrister-at-Law, King’s College, Cambridge, 
who, after suffering sixty years from partial paralysis, has re- 
gained the use of his limbs in a very short time upon this excel- 
lent food; the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucke— cure 
of functional disorders; the Rev. Thomas Minster, of St. Sa- 
viour'’s, Leede—4 cure of five gears“ nervousness, with spasms 
and daily vomitings; Mr. Taylor, Coroner of Bolton; Doctors 
Ure and Harvey; James Shoriand, Esq., No. 3, 8ydney-terrace, 
Reading, Berke, late Surgeon in the 96'h Regiment—a cure of 
dropsy; James Porter, Esq., Athol-street, Perth—a cure of 
thirteen years’ cough, with general debility; and many well- 
known individuals, who hive seat the discoverers and lun porters. 
Du Burry and Co., 127, New Bond. street, London, testimonial!’ 
of the extraordinary manner in which their health haa been re- 
stored by this useful and economical diet, after all other reme- 
dies had beeu tried in vain for many years, and all hopes of 
recovery abandoned. A full report of important cures of the 
above complaints, and testimoaia's from parties of the highest 


respectability, is, we find, sent gratis by Du Barry and Co.— 
See n 4 * ’ 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. . 
Another party in the Assembly—the Olub of the 
of partizans of the 


The propo- 
sition was signed by 160 representatives. On the 
other hand, a section of the Legitimists are furious 
with M. Berryer, for what they deem treasonable 
complicity with the Bonapartiste. Lamartine 
published an article of remarkable power, warning 
the Legitimists of the lesson read by the Directory 
and the royalist conspirators of Clichy. He calls 
on Napoleon for a o 18th or—that is, 
the abolition of the law of May, the eppointment of 
Republican Ministers, the disavowal of competition 
for the Presidency of 1852, and such revision of 
the constitution as will consist in the sovereignty of 
the people. 
A stormy debate took place on Thursda 
Assembly, upon the proposition of M. Moulin to 
have the petitions upon the revision of the con- 
stitution referred to a special cammittee. As each 
9 — was named, the Mountain set up a shout of 
erision. When the whole had been presented, M. 
Savetier Laroche rose and condemned the motion of 
M. Moulin as ical and revolutionary. It was 


evident, he said, that a stron ee fy aiming at 
the overthrow of the Republic; and if they wanted 
Henry V. why did they not say so? “We do!” 
cried the Legitimists vehemently. An angry dis- 
cussion, with interruptions, was kept 
for some time, when the President ¢allin 
division, M. Moulin’s proposition was 
Left having refused to vote, M. Morin then rose, 
and proposed that all motions rejected relative to the 
revision of the constitution might be brought forward 
again after one month should expire, This gave 
occasion for the Left to attack the motion, as being 
made for the purpose of assisting the schemes of 
Louis Napoleon. Sharp words followed between 
M. Curial and M. de Girardin, when M. Morin’s 
proposition was udopted. An attempt to de- 
clare the Landes election invalid has been de- 
feated in the Assembly by 430 votes to 212. 
M. Girardin’s proposal to censure M. Faucher 
for his despatch was rejected by a similar majority. 
A stormy scene has been enacted on the National 
Guard Law. M. Baroche has declared that the law 
of 31st of May is the banner of the Ministry—which 
has, of course, created a sensation. 


ITALY. 


Instead of the evacuation of Rome by the French, 
General Gemeau has announced an increase of the 
army of occupation, and new proofs of what he calls 
French generosity. The soldiers of the Grande 
Nation are now employed under the direction of 
Papal sbirri in enforcing the most intolerable regu- 
lations. The shape of a hat, the colour of a cost, 
the display of a ribbon, the cut of the beard, are all 
prescribed in military orders, and enforced by cudgels 
and bayonets. Not to smoke is an offence—to wear 
mourning is a suspected tribute to the manes of the 
Republic—a thick walking-stick is inspected to see 
if it contain a sword-blade. Several Englishmen 
have come in for a share of these annoyances, and 
Mr, Consul Freeborn has, consequently, hed to in- 
terfere. Whenever Protestantism is added to other 
offences, it is observed, the tregtment is more rigo- 
rous and oppressive; and the representations of 
diplomatists, of whatever country, less influential. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The victorious Duke of Saldanha arrived at Lisbon 
on the 16th, with three thousand troops. His recep- 
tion was enthusiastic in the extreme ; the Queen and 
King coming in for a very small share of attention. 
In the evening he went to the theatre, where their 
Majesties also appeared for the first time since the 
fall of Count Thomar’s Cabinet. They were received 
very coldly; but when the Duke and part of bis 
staff entered the box usually occupied by the Minis- 
try, the whole house rose with hearty and prolonged 
acclamations of Hurrah for the Duke of Saldanha !"’ 
„For the Charter reformed !"" and For the ene- 
rating army!“ Their Majesties sent for the Duke, 
and had a conversation with him before they left 
the theatre. He had previously been honoured with 
two audiences. The Duke was graciously received, 
and got over the awkwardness of the first audience 
by stating to the Queen his gratitude that Provi- 
dence had still been pleased to t him another 
opportunity of kissing her Majesty's hand. On the 
17th he made a number of appointments, includin 
some important alterations in the royal household. 
He had sent for two more regiments from Oporto, 
and was expected to form a mixed Chartist and 
Progresista Cabinet. 

The Spanish elections are understood to have 
resulted in the return of about 47 Progresistas, 49 of 
the Moderate Opposition, 19 of the Conserva ive 
Opposition, 8 Legitimists, 50 Independent Mode- 
rates, and 151 decided Ministerialists, of whom two- 
thirds are public functionaries. Espartero has again 
offended the ultra-Liberals, by a letter of condolence 
with the Queen-Mother on her accident. The 
students and populace of Madrid have been much 
excited by a sanguinary attack of the police on the 
medical students, who were engaged in altercation 
with their professors. As great distress prevails 
among the poor of the capital, apprehensions of out- 
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GERMANY. 


That the Emperor of Austria is on his way to 
Warsaw, where the King of Prussia is awaiting him 
—that Herr yon Bruck has been removed from the 
Viennese Cabinet, and replaced by Herr Baum- 
gartner—that Radetzky was summoned to Warsaw, 
and Metternich was ex —and that Dr. Heym 
has been acquitted by a Prussian jury for a libel on 
Manteuffel—is the sum total of German political 
news, We have room, therefore, to note that the 
bishops of the Roman Catholic provinces of the 
Upper Rhine have to a memorial to be pre- 
eented to the several Governments, containing seven- 
teen demands, which, if granted, would render the 


has | Church totally independent of the State, and deprive 


the latter, to a considerable extent, of its political 
power. The demands are as follow :— 


1. Abolition of all the concessions made since March, 
1848, in matters affecting the jurisdiction of the Church, 
such ag the civil contract of marriage, Ke. 2. Free 
exercise of the power of the bishops in their respective 
dioceses to grant spiritual offices. 3. A limitation of 
the right of patronage in benefices. 4. Permission to 
the bishops to examine canonically, and canonically 
to ish. their subordinates. 5. Abolition of the 
examinations for candidates for the priesthood. 
6. Abolition of the assent of the State to the appoint- 

t to vacant livings. 7. Abolition of the present 
right of pee} to the Civil Government from the sen- 
tences of the esiastical Court in criminal cases; the 
appeal to the civil courts to be considered a rejection of 
the 


bulls, 
12. Eight of the bishops to give their license for hold- 
ing popular missions and religious exercises on the 


part of the priesthood. 13. Permission to form spiritual 
associations of men and women for prayer, contempla- 
tion, and self denying obedience. 14. Restoration to 
the bishops of their * to punish members of the 
Church who despise ite regulations. 16. Free inter- 
course of the bishops with Rome. 16. The temporal 
power to have no right to interfere in appointments 
to vacancies in Cathedral chapters. 17. Independence 
of the clergy in the management of the property of all 
Catholic church and endowment revenues. 


AMERICA. 


The royal mail steamer Niagara has brought 
accounts from Boston to the 14th inst.; not having 
taken in the usual telegraphic despatch via Halifax. 
They are not of great political importance, the chief 
features being the movements of the South Carolina 
States Rights Convention and the threatened expe- 
dition against Cuba. On the 8th inst. the Con ven- 
tion adjourned its sittings, after adopting a series of 
resolutions in favour of secession, and rejecting a 
minority report, urging @ reference of the entire 
uestion to the State Legislature. Letters from 

ashington in the New York journals state that 
the intention of the Cabinet was, in the result of any 
practical effort for secession, to take no cognizance 
of masses, but to prosecute individuals, dealing 

parately with them as violators of the law, &c, 
Full instructions, it is stated, had been given for 
this pu to the district attorney ot South Caro- 
lina. Other letters from the capital renew hints 
that the Hon. D. Webster was about to retire from 
the Cabinet, certain removals from office by Presi- 
dent Fillmore being the reputed cause of the division. 
From the Southern ports 8 vast number of rumours 
continued to be received touching the piratical ex- 
wr against Cuba; the expedition, on the one 

and, being described as abandoned, and on the 
other as merely postponed. 


The amounts contributed at the anniversaries of 
the various religious and philanthropic societies were 
about 15,000 dollars more than last year, which ex- 
ceeded by 200,000 dollars the receipts of 1849. The 
subscriptions of ten of the principal societies are as 
follow :— 


American Tract Society, 310,618 dols. 09c.; American 
Bible Society, 276,852 dols. 53c.; American B. C. Fo- 
reign Missions, 176,676 dols. 83c.; American Home 
Mission Society. 160,940 dols. 25c.; American and 
Foreign Christian Union, 46.625 dels. 82c.; American 
and Foreign Bible Society, 55,873 dols 41c.; American 
Baptists Home Missionary Society, 29 648 dols. 28c. ; 
American Seamen's Friend Society, 18.252 dols. 6le. ; 
New York State Colonization Society, 22,000 dols. ; Ame- 
rican Society for ameliorating the Condition of the 
Jews, 11,168 dol, 2c.; total, 1,098,790 dols. 84c. 


Jenny Lind's concerts continue to be immense! 
crowded. She is said to have been received wit 
the same warmth and enthusiasm as of old. The 
desire to hear her is greatest among those who have 
seen her oftenest. 


The Governor of Jamaica had called to the Coun- 
cil the Member of Assembly, Mr. Edward Jordan, 
senior Member for Kingston, and Mr. Henry West- 
moreland, junior Member for Metcalf. The last. 
named gentleman, it is said, has declined the honour. 
Mr. Jordan would no doubt accept, thus creating 
a vacancy in the representation of Kingston. An 
election for a Member of Assembly, for the parish 
of St. Andrew, in the room of nr who 


from the House, took place on the day of the 
acket's departure. It was reported that Mr. S. W. 
Mais, Conservative, was twenty-seven a-head of 
Mr. John Numes, Kingston-house, The weather in 
almost every part of the island had become very 


warm—rain much wanted. The cholera still lin- 
, gered in the north side. 


was convicted of forgery, and consequently expelled | P 


, 


FOREIGN MISOCBLLANY. 


The French Government have given instructions 
that considerably mitigate the port system in 
respect of visitors to the Exhibition esa Boulogne. 


The benevolent interference of the Marquis of 
Londonderry has procured for Abd-el-Kader some 
abatement in the rigour of his confinement. For the 
first time he has been permitted to drive out in the 
country round the chateau. 


A = catastrophe has ocourred in the garden 
of the Duke of Mon „at Alcala del Rio, b 
the bursting of the boiler of a steam engine whieh 
was to be placed in it for irrigation. The explosion 
overthrew the building, burying under its ruins sixty 
or seventy persons assisting at the experiment as 

ves or spectators. ht dead ies, and 
teen wounded, were removed from under the 
rubbish 


A singular natural phenomenon occurred at 
Berlin, last week, in the form of a whirlwind, which 
collected its force in the Dönhoff. square, where 
canvass booths for the so-called Whillun “ year 
market were erected. The whirlwind, seizing upon 
some of these, tore them from their fastenings, and 
raising them several feet in the air, carried them 
over the tops of others more solid and secure, to 
the utter dismay of their proprietors and the sur- 
rounding crowds. 


The King of Hanover celebrates his eightieth 
birthday on tho 15th of June next; on which oa - 
sion several Royal guests are expected, for whose re- 
ception the palaces and State residences are being 
put in order. The King of Prussia is announced as 
certain; the King of Wurtemberg, it is believed, 
will aleo be there. 


It is announced that the Sardinian Government 
has contracted a loan for £3,000,000 sterling in Lon- 
don; and that the Turin Government has 
a further sum of £1,400,000 by other means. 


Mr. Fortune, the naturalist, has arrived at Cal- 
cutta, from China, with upwards of 20,000 tea 
plants for the use of the Himalayan nurseries, Ke- 
maon and Girhwall. The Assam Tea Company's 
lantations are also rapidly increasing, and there is 
ittle doubt that in a few years tea will be exten- 
sively produced in India. 


Some parties in Australia are endeavouring to 
arouse their fellow colonists to exertion on behalf of 
the y+ meeps Leichardt and his companions, suggest- 
ing either to start a party to cross his track, or to 
procure the assistance of native police to run down 
the route of the intrepid traveller. 


— — 
IRELAND. 


The Viceregal letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
published a few weeks since in the Tablet, contained 
an allusion to a juror on the State trials, which Mr. 
Burke, of Dublin, thought fit to appropriate, and 
found thereon a charge against his lordship of libel. 
A letter having met only with an acknowledgment 
of its reception, Mr. Burke's solicitor called at the 
Castle, and served a writ upon his lordsbip’s repre- 
sentative, who formally accepted it. 

The leading Roman Catholic journals boast that 
the Pope has confirmed the proceedings at Thurles 
as to the colleges. The ‘' Catholic Association ’’ is 
still on the stocks. 

Accounts of the increase of emigration with the 
approach of summer are really distressing. The 
Roscommon Journal declares that that county is 
nearly depopulated — every comfortable farmer 
and able-bodied labourer has either gone, or is pre- 
paring to go, to America. Other papers express a 
belief that the census returns will show an immense 
diminution of the 8 below the number of 
the census taken in 1841. Belfast, however, will 
afford one of a few instances of enormous increase. 
The population in 1821 was 37,000; in 1831 it was 
53,000 ; in 1841 it was 75,000; and this census it is 
expected to be 112,000. 

Typhus fever, similar to that which usually results 
from bad and insufficient food, is becoming very 
prevalent in Cork. A hundred patients are at pre- 
sent in the fever hospital there. 

Mr. F. 8. Crawford, fourth son of the member for 
Rochdale, died at Crawford's Burn, on Saturday 
week, of an attack of inflammation. Mr. Crawford 
was thirty-six years of age: he was a most bene- 
volent and extensive employer, and will be deeply 
regretted in the locality. 


—ü—ẽĩ n —— 


Mors Rattwar Acctpents.—On Monday se'n- 
night,a collision took place near the Clay-cross 
tunnel on the Midland line, by which two lives were 
lost—that of J. Meynell, Esq., a magistrate, of Tap- 
ton Grove, near Chesterfield; and J. Blake, Esq., a 
Sheffield merchant. A number of passengers were 
more or less injured. The Derby express train had 
come to a stand from want of steam, and a heavy 
goods train, coming after it at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, ran into it. The next day, a second col- 
lision took place on the same line, at the Long Eaton 
junction. A passenger train from Nottingham to 
Codnor Park came in contact with a coal train at 
the junction, owing to inattention to the signals. 
‘The engines were doubled up, but fortunately the 
assengers escaped with a few bruisesonly. An 
inquiry is being prosecuted by a coroner's inquest and 
a Government officer. 


Mr. Tuackeray, the celebrated novelist and 
satirist, has commenced a course of lectures at 
Willis's Rooms, to an intellectual and fashionable 
assembly, on The Humorists of the Last Century,” 
beginning with Dean Swift. 65 
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The Monconformist. 
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OUR VISITS TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Ir is the last of the twenty-three high-price days—the 

last day of the term during which wealth has precedence 
of admission to the Temple of Industrial Equality and 
International Brotherhood. We may expect that many 
will avail themselves of the privilege—some, perhaps, 
for its own sake; others in the fear that with it may de- 
part the last opportunity of quiet, leisurely inspection. 
The appearance of Piccadilly confirms the expectation. 
There is usually an aristocratic air of amplitude 
and indiflerence about this via media of Oxford- 
street and Pall-mall—to-day, it is as thronged and 
bustling as Cheapside. A stream of vehicles, public and 
private, five or six deep, extends far as the eye can 
reach, and is pressing steadily upon Hyde Park-corner. 
There a diversion is effected by policemen of desperate 
valour, who tern the private carriages into the park, 
send on the rest by the high-road, and enforce a halt at 
intervals for the benefit of bewildered pedestrians. The 
doors of the Crystal Palace are besieged like those of 
Exeter Hall on a concert night, and a perfect rush is 
made as the electric clock above indicates the moment 
of opening—twelve o'clock. In a few minutes the vast 
building seems literally filled; and the benches are 
covered with dainty fair ones, fatigued by the unusual 
excitement. 

It is indeed a strikingly varied assemblage ; and as it 
begins to disperse in various directions we observe its 
features. The cassocked and shovel-hatted dignitary 
Jostles the black-cloaked ascetic of the oratory, and the 
white cravatted Dissenting minister, making the most 
of his visit to the May meetings. The Quaker and 
the non-commissioned soldier elbow each other—the 
former gazing on sculptures and paintings as if Art 
had never been reckoned by his fathers among worldly 
vanities—and the latter consulting his catalogue with a 
constant look of pleased intelligence. Rotund forms 
in low-crowned hats and gaiters, with an inimitable 
speech, bewray the Norfolk farmer—the sharp-featured 
Lancashireman stands revealed by his side, his sallow 
face brightening with a feeling akin to pride and plea- 
sure, rather than of wonder. Youth and beauty sweep 
along the floor, and the crippled are wheeled about in 
chairs. To all there seems opened a new world at least 
of sensuous gratification. 

The Indian rooms, right and left of the west side of 
the transept, are obviously attractive. On either hand 
is a stall, surmounted by a cage similar to that which 
guards the Koh-i-noor—and with a similar object, 
we find. Since we were last here, the Company have 
brought out their richest prizes. In one of these cases 
—that facing the nave, on the north—is the Durria-i- 
noor, or Sea of Light,” an immense diamond, set in an 
armlet, with ten smaller stones around it. There are 
also a necklace of 224 large pearls, another of 104, and 
a third of four large rubies—a pair of emerald armlets, 
a carved emerald, a turban diamond—a bridle, martin- 
gale, and saddle, set with diamonds, emeralds, and 
rubies—a magnificent brocaded robe, studded with 
pearls, and a girdle set with emeralds of a very large 
size. We know not that these are all—the eye aches 
with looking at the heap of brilliancy—but these we 
distinguish with the help of the catalogue. In 
the square behind this stand is a tent, into 
which it is hard to get a peep. It is composed 
of gorgeous materials, and contains some of the choicest 
objects of oriental luxury. It is like a scene from the 
Arabian Nights,” exclaims one, growing imaginative 
as well as eloquent. The tapestried walls are one 
blaze of glistening metal, wrought, nevertheless, in the 
loom. On the ground, heaped-up masses of velvet and 
brocade carpets, piled into throngs for Oriental poten- 
tates; screens and chairs of state, marvels of cunning 
carved work; models and devices—all breathing of the 
East; elephants and camels, moulded from the brightest 
ivory ; fans of peacocks’ feathers and scented grasses, 
to cool swart and jewelled features of Khan or Rajah. 
In such a tent might the Peri Banou have spread her 
carpet—in such a tent might fabled genii have done 
homage to Solomon—in such a tent might the Caliph 
Haroun Alraschid have listened to the heedless mer- 
chant who flung the datestones—in such a tent might 
have passed the loves of Noureddin and the fair Per- 
sian.“ There is something of literary skill in this high- 
wrought description—most of the objects enumerated as 
within the tent are in fact ranged without it. But here 
they are, nevertheless, with divans, palanquins, hookahs, 
and many more things than we can tell of. To us, the 
chiefest interest of the collection is on a shelf that runs 
round the tent, and an opposite bench. Here is an array 
of clay figures and models representing the several castes 
ofthe Indian population, and several scenes of Indian life. 
There is the learned pundit poring over his books, and the 
brahmin at his devotions—the snake-charmer piping to 
his hooded serpent—the musician thrumming atomtom, 
more dismal than bagpipes—athlete wrestling,and nurses 
swinging their English charges—the husbandman driv- 
ng an oxen-yoked plough, no better than a swine’s 
snout, and a harrow on which he has to stand to give 
it weight—“‘two women grinding at one mill;“ just as 
when the well-known words were uttered—the ‘ two 


women,” at the laborious, feeble handstone that crushes 
the rice—blacksmiths puffing away at the feeblest of 
bellows—the potter squatting among the clay he puts on 
the wheel—the weaver sitting in a hole, and working 
with a miserable lot of sticks and strings, weighted by 
a couple of brickbats—all feeble, squalid, half naked, 
laboriously indolent; truly the barbaric East!” Then 
there are courts of justice—one native and another Ea- 
ropean—a festival, with the horrid penance of the 
swinging hook inserted in the back ae and, most 
significant of all, the tax-gatherer’s encampment; 
a group of tents pitched among mulberry trees glisten- 
ing with the yellow cocoons, and the miserable culti- 
vators bringing up their rent and tribute to the official 
who thus makes his progress through the district. It is 
possible that to an impartial spectator some representa- 
tions of English industry and of English operatives 
would afford as strong a contrast as these; but they 
cannot fail to suggest the twofold problem, how can a 
people thus superstitious, miserable, and unmechanical, 
erect the the temples and palaces here modelled, not to 
speak of exquisite carving and embroidery? and why 
are the habitations and persons, even the horses, of the 
ruling class, thus loaded with jewellery and cloth of gold, 
wrapped in shawls of Cashmere and screened with 
finest muslin, while the hundred millions of the popula- 
tion feed on rice, are often famished, wear a little 
coarse cloth, and quietly surrender so much of their 
produce toa foreign tax-gatherer? We cross the nave, 
and find more food for reflection. Besides another cage 
of costly trappings, we have a collection of arms—offen- 
sive and defensive—made and used by the more warlike 
tribes: the symbolical scimitar and round shield, the creese 
or crooked dagger, bow and arrow, matchlock and musket, 
cannon hideous as well as destructive. Here, too, are 
the exquisite fabrics of thelooms of Lahore; and, better 
still, samples of cereal produce, and such recently- 
discovered mineral treasures as coal and a sort of mag- 
netic iron. Specimens of Indian cotton, and models of 
the rude apparatus employed in its cultivation, transport, 
and preparation, are curious and highly suggestive. 
The collection, taken altogether, is rich beyond descrip- 
tion in food for the senses and for after-thought. 

We may now turn into our colonies. The space appro- 
priated to them is notlarge. Canada is represented in 
the nave by a timber trophy,“ or pile of large spe. 
cimens of the principal American woods, surmounted 
with an immense piece of whalebone. The show of 
articles within is very creditable to the spirit and inge- 
nuity of the people, as well as indicative of the natural 
wealth of British America. Montreal sends a very 
handsome fire-engine and tender, with horse-trappings 
and bells attached. A canoe that will seat twenty men, 
and has actually voyaged 3,000 miles, hangs over head. 
The sleighs, with their soft fur robes and gay 
harness, make one long for a moonlight drive over the 
ice, with an occasional tumble in the snow. South 
Africa contributes three stuffed animals—the waterboc, 
koodo, and hartboosk—shot in Kafirland, more than 
2,000 miles from Cape Town, a case of beautiful birds, 
and a number of articles from the imteresting 
kingdom of Dahomey. Gibraltar and Malta send each 
a number of very pretty articles, manufactared from 
straw, palmwood, &c.; making up an elegant display of 
bijouterie. From Trinidad we have models of a negro 
habitation, and from Barbadoes cases of wax fruit per- 
fectly luscious in their naturalness and bloom. The 
Australias are well exemplified. Specimens of their 
vegetable, animal, and mineral produce are abundant 
and precise; prominent, of course, are bags of wool and 
lumps of copper. A series of pictures of the Burra 
Burra works appropriately accompany specimens of 
the ore yielded by that mine of Tasmanian wealth. 

Resisting the temptation that is strong upon us, to 
turn into the British sculpture-room or the medieral 
court, we pass on to the agricultural implement exhibi- 
tion. Half-a-dozen acres, probably, are covered with 
machinery that baffles enumeration, much more de- 
scription, for the use of agriculturists. The first an- 
nouncement that we meet with may serve to exemplify 
the pretensions of the whole—it is that of a machine to 
sow and hoe an acre of turnips in one hour at the cost 
of sixpence! As we pass on, we find contrivances for 
the aid of the husbandman and the food producer in 
every stage of their labours, from the draining and plough- 
ing of the soil, to the cutting-up of hay, crushing oats, or 
grinding corn, Unfortunately, spectators are much 
fewer than objects, and it is only in one or two instances 
we can get an explanation of what we wish to under- 
stand. If the landowner or cultivator content himself 
with a sneer at this army of wood and iron ready to aid 
him in the subjugation of stubborn soils and competition 
with kinder climes—a sneer at the manufacture“ of 
corn, and an ignorant boast of adherence to good old 
ways—he will get little of our pity though he be driven to 
the prairies of the West, or pastures of the South. 


Now to retrace our steps eastward. Let us walk 
briskly through these remote and thinly-peopled 
avenues—throvgh the southern continent, across the 
tropic zone, through Northern Africa, Central Europe, 
and into America. Now let us mount the gallery, seat 


ourselves on the benches that are being very oonveni- 


ently provided, beneath the eagle and flag of the United 
States, and around the great organ, which is in course 
of removal from the north balcony of the transept, 
Was ever a more splendid spectacle looked down upon 
by human eye! The Aumanity of the soene is, after all, 
its chiefest charm, as man is ever greater than his 
greatest work. See how the living streams well up from 
every recess, pour down every descent, and roll, in a 
magnificent flood, along the highway of nations. It is 
not the silks and muslins, the head-dresses, flowers, and 
feathers, that enrapture us—though these make a brave 
show enough; but the faces of which we catch a sight, 
the hum of conversation that rises up. We remember 
that every one of the tens of thousands below us is a 
human being, with faculties, intellect, emotions— we 
dissever the individual from the mass—and see, in every 
one, a throbbing heart and brain. We will not believe 
that fair faces and elegant dresses are the indices of 
thoughtlessness and frivolity. Here is serious gladness, 
an almost solemn joy—a divinity seems to brood upon 
the whole. Before worser thoughts can supervene, we 
descend, and pass out from a scene we hope oft and 
again to witness. 


Our impression was correct, as to the great number 
ery on Saturday. The astonishing number of 

312 persons paid the 5s. admission fee, amounting to 
£5,078; and from 12,600 to 15,000 presented their 
season-tickets. The recei had risen steadily every 
day during the week. On Wednesday, though the Derby 
day at Epsom, £3,512 was taken, and £279 for season- 
tickets. On Thursday, the total were £3,972 
18s. On Friday, £4 18s.; of which only £134 8s. 
was for season-tickets. 

The Queen and royal party were at the Exhibition at 
their usual early hour—nine o’clock—on Wednesday 
and Thursday mornings. On the latter occasion, a very in- 
decorousrush was commenced by some ill-behaved 
towards the compartment which ber —— was under- 
stood to be ins ng. The officials promptly cut off the 
avenues; but it was said the royal visit was abridged by 
the discreditable and unpleasant circumstance. 

Monday was productive of a general disappointment. 
Apprehensive of an immense rush of visitors on that day, 
the commissioners had taken precautions to prevent 


crowding, by limiling the admissions to 60,000 When 


that number had entered, placards to that effect—" No 
more room —were to be hung out. An increased body 
of police were also engaged, and directions given as to 
the preservation of something like a route within the 
twenty miles of interior. — enough, the general 
fear of a crush seems to have pr uced a comparatively 
thin attendance. Up to five o'clock, — 21,258 persons 
had entered the buildi Of these only a very small 
proportion were ticket-holders, as £920 was taken at the 
door, and £40 for season-tickets. Ihe assembly was of a 
decidedly different character to that present on former 
occasions—many wearing fustian jackets,and some bear- 
iog children in arms; but all seemed intensely inte- 
rested, and the attention bestowed on the recesses of the 
building contrasted favourably with the promenading in 
the nave of their social betters. 


Hospitable and generous arrangements in connexion 
with the Exhibition continues to transpire, and evince 
the operation of one of its happy influences. The people 
of Derby intend to entertain their distinguished towns- 
men, Mr. Paxton, and Mr. Fox the contractor. Bir- 
mingham is to banquet Prince Albert and the commis- 
sioners. The Lord Mayor's soirée comes off next week. 
The directors of the Atlas Assurance Company and 
other associations have determined to give to each of 
the clerks in their establishment, in rotation, four days’ 
leave of absence, and their expenses. 


The frightful revelations of the New York Herald, 
few days before the opening of the Crystal Palace, 
cannot be forgotten. Ha raceived accounts of how 
the event passed off, England is now assured that it was 
only a joke—*‘ a missile flung from a mirthful hand.” 
The glasshouse, which it failed to hit, is now evidently 
an object of jealousy. The “ Rowdy,” according to the 
Times, “ is evidently ill at ease on this subject of the 
Worla’s Fair, and brother Jonathan’s attitude alto- 
genes very much resembles that lately ascribed to the 

ippopotamus on the arrival of the young elephant calf. 
He doesn’t like the look of the Exhibition, or its attrac- 
tions, or its wonders, or its profits. On the last point, 
especially, he is lamentably restless and fretful, telling 
up the receipts and outgoings 8 aud always 
arriving at a larger balance than before in favour of our- 
selves, and, co uently, against our visitors. The 
Herald sets down 690,000 as sure to be taken at the 
doors—and, after deducting £196,000 for the cost of the 
building, makes a gain of £494,000 to begin with. 
Then, there will be half a million of foreigners at the 
least, who will spend, on an average, ‘ over 100 dollars 
each,’ te Bey ‘aggregate of 50,000,000 dollars, to be 
distributed, in a few months, among the bourgeoisie of 
thejEnglish metropolis. ’” 


It is stated semi-officially, that by the gracious 
permission of the Queen, the privilege of admission to 
the Royal Dwar emmy 6 peewee at Kew will be considerably 
extended during the present summer season. 


Advertisement.}—Hatse’s PortaBLe GALvanic APPARATUS 
—(From the ＋ M of March 10).—“ Tnat Mr. Halse stands 
high as a Medical Galvanist, and that be is y considered 
as the head of his are facte which we have ion 
known: but we did not know, until very recently, that he 
trought the Galvanic Apparatus to such a bigh siate of perfec- 
ion that an invalid may galvanize himself with the most prrfect 
satety. We happen to know something of Galvanism ourselves, 
and we can truly say that his apparatus is far superior to an 
thing of the kind we ever beheid. To those of our ioval 
friends, therefore, who may feel desirous of testing the remedial 

wers of Galvanism, we say, apply at once to the fountain 
Bead. To secure beneficial resulte, it is necessary, as we can 
from 228 assert, to be galvanized by = 3 con- 


during the is — Ls to that experienced by Mr. 
Halse’s machines, yet the uced are vastly 
diflerent, the one a = 4 exhaustion, and the 

a of renewed vigour. Mr. Halse particularly re- 


commends Galvanism for the restoration of muscular power in 
an of the which may be deficient of it, Mr. Halec’s 
is at 33, ~square,” 


1831. 
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MONTHLY SOIREE OF THE NATIONAL 
| REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


On Monday the fourth of the successful - 
blies ected by the National Parliamen and 
Financial Reform Association was held at the Lon- 
don Tavern, The audience was as and : 
table as on the former occasions. e lecturer of 
the evening was Mr. J. Bunting, better known by 
the cognomen prefixed to his admirable tracts, ‘‘ The 
Norwich Operative.“ At seven o'clock, Sir Joshua 
Walmsley, accompanied by Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bunt- 
ing, and many members of the council, appeared on 
the platform, and were received with great applause. 

e President announced that a note had been 
received from Mr. W. J. Fox, M.P., excusing his 
absence on account of a domestic affliction; Mr. 
Hume and one or two other M.P.’s were expected 
shortly to arrive. Sir Joshua then, in a short and 
appropriate speech, introduced the lecturer to the 
meeting, by whom he was cordially received. 

Mr. Bunting commenced with s modest and pre- 
possessing exordium ; and having in a few minutes 
overcome an evident trepidation—increased by in- 
disposition—excited loud and frequent applause b 
the cogericy of his arguments and the telling lan- 
guage in which they were expressed 


topic was—* Obj to the Extension of the 
8 


. The first of these noticed was, the in- 


compatibility of an enlarged suffrage with a proper 
deference to the right of property. He retorted upon 
this objection, that not only is the present system 
of taxation an encroachment upon the rights of pro- 
perty, by extravagantly deducting from its aggre- 
gate amount; but that the state of the repre- 
— ap , — is compatible with no theory of the relative 
ghts 
3 and the West Riding of Yorkshire, for instance, 
had each two members in the House of Commons; 
whereas, if they were represented according to the 
roportionate amount of rateable property contained 
in thdee districts, Honiton having two members, 
Liverpool would have a hundred and sixty, and the 
West Riding seven hundred. The next objection 
noticed was that based on the presumed ignorance 
and want of intelligence in the working classes. The 
lecturer replied, with very happy effect, by allu- 
sion to the fact that they were far ahead of either 
the middle and higher classes, in point of time, as to 
the corn-laws and Catholic emancipation. Very 
recently, a noble lord, in his letter to a bishop, had 
ex his confidence in the mass of the people 
for the defence of what he deemed enlightened 
religion, and resistance to aggressive error, On the 
same behalf, the ple, even to the lowest and 
rest of them, had been urged to petition the 
gislature. The alleged immorality of the work. 
ing classes was next dealt with, both as to the com- 
patative truth of the assertion and the justice of the 
exclusion defended from it. The presumed irre- 
ligiousness of the common people was next taken 
up, and the congeniality of Christiani y with the 
rights claimed, and its perversion by conventional 
usages, very effectively shown. The prevalence of 
certain formidable theories among the working classes 
was ex as another assumption used to justify 
their disenfranchisement. It was further asserted 
that the bulk of the people would be inflaenced by 
their social superiors in the use of the suffrage; 
which was very improbable, and would be rendered 
by the ballot impossible. That the working classes 
would fill a House elected by universal suffrage with 
members of their own body—that their tendency to 
the use of physical force disqualified them for the 
peaceful exercise of political power—the danger to 
established institutions of a merely numerical repre- 
sentation—and thatit is not the time to concede an 
extended suffrage—were the other points treated. 
Mr. Hume appeared amidst enthusiastic applause, 
2 a vote of thanks to the lecturer. Mr. 
Cobden followed in a speech for which we regret we 


have no room. The resolution was voted by ac- 


clamation, as were also thanks to the Chairman, and 
the meeting separated at about half-past ten o'clock. 
— 

At the rent audit of the venerable Duke of Port- 
land, held at Morpeth last week, his Grace made a 
return of no less than thirty-five per cent. to his nu- 
merous tenantry in the county of Northumberland. 

Mr. George Thompson, M.P., has received a 
letter at Toronto, apparently genuine and friendly; 
würning him to be on his guard, lest he should fall 
dy the hand of an aséassin, and assuring him that a 
scheme was already in ya to accomplish the assassi- 
nation of both himself and Frederick Douglass. 

Discovery oF A New Pranet.— Mr. J. R. Hind 
has discovered another new planet in the constella- 
tion Scorpio, about 8 degrees north of the ecliptic, 
and forming, at the time, an equilateral triangle 
with the stars Scorpii and Libra. It is of a pale 
bluish colour, and its light is about equal to that of 
a star of the ninth magnitude. 

Anz You a Tract Distaisvton?—Awn Excov- 
RAGEMENT TO PERSEVERE.—A poor man was lately condemned 
for murder at Newcastle, and sentenced to be hung. The chap- 
lain placed in his hands a copy of the Sinner’s Friend,“ which, 
by the blessing of God, was made the instrument of his conver- 
sion. He was executed, dnd when taken down, something was 
cen clasped in his hands, which proved to be the copy of the 
“Sinner’s Friend.” This little work has gone through 208 edi- 
tions, with a ciroulation of 3,050,000 copi-s, and is translated 
into twenty-three different languages, 16mo, price $d. Par- 
chasers of large quantities for grataitous distribution may obtain 
them at a considerable reduction by applying direct to the Pub- 
lishers, Hall and Co., Maidstone ; of whom also may be obtained, 
by the same Author, “The Book of Life; or, the Lake of Fire,” 


price le. 6d. per 100. Also, Morning and Evening Prayers,” 
price Is, 6d. per 100; or of Nisbet and Co, London, and 


¢ 
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and political power. Honiton, Li- | 4d 


all 


: A Moba Farmuer’s Wirs.—A young lady, who 
perhaps is better acquainted with French than farming, 
was recently married to a farmer. In examining her 
2 1 ty one day visited * d 1 she 
thus interroga er milkmaid :—" e, Mary, 
| which af these cows is it that gives the buttermilk?” 1 
The Preston Chronicle speaks of a primitive vill 
in Lancashire where the patriarche adhere to ka 


but was laughed oat of them bya neighbour, who calle 
them “ breeches with sleeves.” 


The Birmingham Association for Promoting the 
Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge have prepared a 
memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
bas already received upwards of 6,000 signatures, in- 
cluding the mayor, members of Parliament, high and 
low ifs, and many of the clergy and members of the 
town council. — 
fifteen thousand genuine signatures, and will be 700 
feet long. 

Ten days or a fortnight ago, an Irishwoman, about 
to emigrate to America with her child, aged sixteen 
months, suddenly received intelligence, at her aging: 
house in Liverpool, that the vessel was leaving the 
Gathering up her “ things” in a state of great excite. 
ment, she rushed into the kitchen for her child, and 


y } burried on board the ship; nor was it discovered, until 


the blunder was past correction, that instead of her 
own little girl she had run off with Master Pyne, her 
landlady’s son 


Mrs. Bloomer, editor of the Lily, has adopted the 
“short dress und trousers, and says in der paper of 
this month, that many ofthe women in that place (Seneca 
Falls) oppose the change; others laugh; others still 
are in favour; and many have adopted the dress.“ 
“Those who think we look ‘ nee. would do well to look 
back a few years, to the time when they wore ten or 
fifteen of petticoat and bustle around the body, 
on their arms, and then imagine which 
cut the queerest figure—they or we. We care not for 
the frowns of over- n we have those 
of better taste and less questionable morals to sustain 
us. Ifmen think they would be comfortable in long, heavy 


— — 


are more comfortable without them, and so havs left 
them off.” 


— — 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, May 28, Two o'clock. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE, 
THE CBYLON CHARGES, 


In the House of Commons, Mr. H. Bartire moved 
his resolutions on the conduct of Lord Torrington 
as Governor of Ceylon. These resolutions declared 
that the measures of repression and punishment 
adopted during the disturbances in the island were 
excesssive ; that the severities were continued after 
the disturbances had ceased; that the long mainte. 
nance of martial law was in the highest de 
arbitrary and oppressive; and that Lord Grey, in 
officially adopting and approving the policy of Lord 
Torrington, had acted in a precipitate and injudicious 
manner, calculated to establish precedents of rigour, 
and injurious to the national character for justice 
and humanity. The hon. member first entered into 
an elaborate detail of circumstances attending the 
rebellion, and of subsequent proceedings before the 
committee of inquiry; alleging against the latter 
that its obvious wish was to thwart the investigation, 
and shield the official reputations. He then stated 
a variety of facts, and read a number of documenta, 
to show that the conduct of Lord Torrington was 
violent and cruel, the 1 of martial law 
almost, if not quite, ‘ahealled for, and that the 

ers were not allowed proper means of defente 


when Y before the courts martial — 


bro ) 
hastily 1 and sammarily ekeeuted or deapoiled. N 


He concluded with a exitieism of the defence ur 
in ‘another place by Lord Torrington, and conten 
that the charges against him and Earl Grey were 
amply sustained. tan ' 
ar. Seaseant Muaruy avowed himself the 
advocate of Lord Torrington, and claimed for 
him the calm hearing appropriate to a tribunal 
whose funtions were for the moment judicial. 
He complained that the opponeats of the 2 
lord had omitted to give him credit for tho 
portions of his administration which had been 


with which he had found himself sur- 
The case rested upon testimony, and u 


ust- 
r sug- 


ey 


er- 
fell 


recorded. Considering the re 

governors, and the emergencies on which they might 

be called to act, an adverse vote against Lord 

n would constitute a be peo —— and 

to paralyze the energies ublic servants en- 

— 7 with the administration of an empire which 
had better be abandoned altogetber. 

Mr. Ker Szvien, repudiating party feeling, must 


te against Lord Torrington, whose ications 
for the post allotted bin Ware ‘having been « 
ailwey and building cowsheds:; But he 


breeches. pe gly wy ger Yep ager by the awotd, and to be maintained, if 


When completed it is expected to have | 


skirts, let them put them on; we have no objection. We 


eminently successful, or for the circumstances Of 


— ͤ H — 


—— 


. the largest share of blame to the Colonial 
Secretary. The so-called rebellion was a trumpery 


affair, magnified into importance by the severity 
with which it had been punished. rl Grosvenor 
briefly defended Lord Torriagton. Mr. Roznvce 


reminded the House that Ceylon bad uot grown up 
under a process of civilized colonization—it was not 
a colony at all, but a conquered dependency, won 


—_ 


neceesar 7. d 
military strength. From this he argued ta good 
government would consist in the preserva : 
peace and order, rather than in the observance 
any abstracttheory of polity. This test being applied, 
the result showed that Lord Torrington had act 
The hon. member then 


prudently and wisely. 

alluded to some of the special cases, especially to the 
summary execution of the Cingalese priest in his 
sacerdotal robes—or yellow calico vest. The capital 
punishment infli upon eighteen prisoners was 
required as an example, and did not exceed the 
measure of rigour demanded by the crisis. There 
was nothing in the three blue books but after 


— 


b 


thoughts to impugn the conduct of the noble lord. 
Mr Hows refused to accede to the doctrine that 
evil was to be pow if good came of it in the 
end; and that if we obtained a colony by co t. 
our possession was accompanied by no moral obliga- 
tion to govern it in a constitutional and Chris 
manner. In his long experience he had never kno 
a committee on which greater meant were used 
stop the elimination of truth than in ee Cey 
inquiry; and he anatomized at Much length th 
evidence produced before that oomtiſttee, or paraded 
since in defence of the Governot, contending that 
the facts throughout had been distorted or évaded. 
}) Fearing that thre motion would be opposed by man 
of his own party, who looked rather to the oda 
results of an adverse vote than to the abs 2 
of the question at issue, he dilated upon tl n 
case established against Lord Torrington, and asked, 
if such an instance as this were allowed with im- 
punity, what limit it would be poasible to set, In 
future, to the arbitrary tendencies of colonial 
governors ? 

Mr. Hooo having moved the adjournment of the 
debate, Mr. Hawes, speaking tu that question, vin- 
dicated his department from the accusation of having 
falsified evidence published in the report of the com- 
mittee. An error had existed, but it was traceable 
to the printer of the House of Commons. A brief 
discussion, characterised by much warmth on both 
sides, ensued, regarding the party who should be 
blamed for the mistake. Mr. Dunst, Mr. Haut, 
Sir G. Grev, Mr. Mites, Lord Patwenstow, Lord 
C. Hamitton, the Atrounsy-Genekat, and Mr. 
erates, took in the colloquy, and the debate 

as adjourned till Thursday (to-morrow). 
House then rose at a quarter to two. 
5 2 Borneo — In — — to . 
notice of motion repeatedly placed on ‘books: 
Mr. Hume, as charges —— Rajah Brooke, Mr. 
Habt desired to know whether they were aban- 
| doned, or were to continue hanging over the head of 
Sir James aud his friends. Mr. 

he had long sought for a 

the motion on, And when h 

at the request of the |'reasury 
arrival. Both honou e 


warmth, that they were 


: “12 as * T —* 

THE GREST Kü 
Yesterday, ten thousand 

at the doors of the Crystal 2 
ide receipts rising from £920 to £}, 
of visitors was obviously the same, 

in the sense of decorous 1925 ni 
a marked attention to the obj@eté displ 
termination to en plore every part df the 
were most pleasingly — t char 
Nothing could be mote b N 
and orderly manner in which all conducteu 
selves; and a new end interesting feature dus been 


— 


eir usual hour, but 
the admission of the 
“ehttance from the north 


public, watching th 
asept ith parent great interest 


gullery of the tra 
and easure. 

| e hear that the Corporatlon propose, to-day, to 
ascertain her Majesty's pleasure as to the acceptance 
of a grand entertainment in celebration of the Exhi- 
bition, and which, it is estimated, will cost £8,240. 
The loyal anxiety to obtain the honour of her 
Majesty's presence in the city no one will blame 
but the sum pro to be expended in festive 
pleasures nobody but civic dignitaries would have 
thé boldness to contemplate. A moicty ef the sum 
would purchase from the Exhibition some colossal 
statue, or other enduring monument of the event. 


Hagwicnu Exscrion.—A writ having been re- 
ceived for another election, the unseated member, 
and his former rival, re-appeared, yesterday, on the 
hustinge. The showof hands was declared to be 
in favour of Mr, Prinsep, but Mr. Crawford's friends 
reckon on his return. 


Tus Guitp or Literature anp Art.—A second 
amateur ance of Bir E. B. Lytton’s new 
play took place last night, at Devonshire House, to 
a numerous and fashionable audience, who two 


— 


uineas each for their admission 


, on. @ per- 
ormance was followed by that of a short comedy, 
in which Mr, Dickens displayed his v talents 
e 1 

Fonxiox IxTWLII ono is this morning without 
int t. ; ; * 2 „„ — N * * 
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ta extensive circulation—far exceeding most of 
Bing —— of a similar character published in London 
the Nonconformist presents a very desirable medium 
for advertisements, es Ny those relating to Schools, 
Books, Articles of Gener Consumption, Situations, 


and Appeals for thropic and Religious Objects. 
The terms are low :— 

For Eight Lines and under 5s. Od 

For every additional Line. . Os. 64. 
Half a Column....£1 10s, Column £2 10s. 


A Reduction is made on Advertisements repeatedly 
inserted. All Advertisements from the country must be 
accompanied with a Post-office Order, or by a reference 
for payment in London. 


Tun Teams or SunscrirTion are 26s. per annum, 
13s. for the half- , and 6s, 6d. per quarter. 

* — in advance) are received at the 
Office, 4, Horse Shoe-court, Ludgate-bill. 

Post-office Orders, &c., payable to Messrs. Miall and 
Cockshaw. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


„Robert Boyd.” We are sorry that we have not room 
for his letter, but the statement he contradicts is 
surely of little importance. 


„H. H.“ Too much, we fear. 
„T. White.” Thanks for the information, which we will 
bear in mind. 


We submit whether it would be courteous to publish 
the co dence with the archbishop of Canter- 
bury without his assent. 


Two letters on Criminal statistics and Sunday schools“ 
shall ven next week—we regret that we have 
not room for them in the present number. 


Erratum.—In the article on Aer, in our 


Missionary Society was by mistake printed £500 
instead of £5,000 2 —— - 


be Monconfor mist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, MAY 28, 1851. 


SUMMARY. 


„Tux order of thought should be the order of 
— is the canon of composition laid down by 
arles Lamb, in one of his wisely-facetious epis- 
tles, which he had commenced with an inquiry 
after the health of his friend’s—dog. On this 
rule we devote paragraph the first of this hebdo- 
madal review to the Exhibition. It first presents 
itself in reply to our usual mental query at this 
hour, What are the events of the week? It és an 
event, as well as an existence—the scene which it 
daily presents is an act of national importance, 
and as such is noted and chronicled. It is, be- 
sides, by far the pleasantest object of contempla- 
tion within our horizon. It gleams on one’s sight 
as refreshingly in contrast with the dust and dul- 
ness of Church and State, as doth its typical arch 
of crystal from beyond dusky house-tops and amidst 
embosoming trees. It is a standing proof that we 
English are capable of united action in spite of 
ecolesiaatics! bitternesses and class ntagonisms. 
It shows, too, that there are in the land educational 
potencies independent of legislation and rate- 
ying. Thus its lessons are not far amiss from 
the political topics of the week, to which—having 
iven elsewhere a page of description and incident 
— descend without further dallying. 

Remembering that our Parliamentary week 
commences with N we notice first the 
discussion brought on by Sir William Moles- 
worth yesterday se’nnight, and ignominiously 
cut short by a “count out.” Honourable 
members had previously determined that the 
House at its rising do adjourn till Thursday; as the 
intervening day was that appropriated to “ the 
Derby” on the Epsom race-course; they were the 
more inexcusable, therefore, in refusing to hear 
out the member for Youghal. It is not uncharita- 
ble to believe that the habitual supporters of Minis- 
ters were glad to escape from a vote upon the case 
so ably put by Sir William Molesworth, and as 
lamely re lied to by the Home Secretary. The 
Colonial Office is the tenderest spot on an unsound 
body—Earl Grey's administration the shabbiest 
trick of a systematic shuffle. That very evening 
his lordship had been drawn by Lord Wharncliffe 
into the admission of another rank make-believe— 
the Kafircommission. It appears that in apparent 
deference to the wish of a large minority, Ministers 
had resolved to supplement their select committee 
on the Kaffr war with a commission to Cape 
Colony. It comes out that instead of a dignified 
and responsible court of inquiry into the conduct 
of Sir Harry Smith, it is a brace of assistant 
commissioners to that worthy that has been sent 
out ! 

On Thursday, Mr. Ewart, recovering from a 
stroke such as Sir William Molesworth may find 
fatal for this session, brought on his annual motion 
against capital punishments in the form of a reso- 
lution recommending an uniform, mitigated code 
throughout the British empire. The honourable 
member had, of course, his reasons, satisfactory to 
him, for descending, for the nonce, from the high 
ground of total abolition; and he probably stated 
those reasons, but the papers do not report them. 
It may bea proof of the wisdom of the course 


adopted, that his motion was virtually unopposed, 


and was withdrawn without a division. Mr. 
Fox then introduced what has become his annual 
motion on behalf of national secular edu- 
cation. As we have in another column criti- 
cised his speech, as well as the plan which it 
advocated, we need only characterise, and that in 
a few words, the subsequent debate. Its tone was 
eminently religious not using the term in the sense 
in which it may frequently be applied to Par- 
liamentary discussions. It indicated the presence 
in the House of men combining high talent with 
earnest religious feeling. The Solicitor-General 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert, for instance, both dwelt 
on the existence and culture of a spiritual element 
in human nature, in language which we should be 
very sorry to suspect of simulation. They may be 
wrong—we think they exaggerate the force of a 
sound and important argument—but no one can 
deny their apparent sincerity, or overlook the 
strength which this will give to their policy. Sir 
George Grey made admissions and showed a ten- 
dency which Mr. Cobden did not fail to fasten 
upon with his accustomed shrewdness, but of which 
he made more than their worth. Mr. Lawrence 
Heyworth, we regret to observe, was left alone in 
his avowal of educational voluntaryism. He is not 
the only member of the House who holds that 
rinciple and is connected with associations em- 
dying it. They are lamentably few, indeed ; but 
that is the ter reason why they should speak 
out, — not * the ee a 5 — 8 re 
probably, misconception, of the unds of their 
— their . ſor 1 not find the 
name of one “ Dissenting member” in the majority 
of 139 to 49 by which the motion was rejected. 


Friday and Monday were consumed on the Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Bill—which may serve at least 
one useful purpose to hereafter legislators, in 
showing how long the passage of a preamble and 
three short clauses may be delayed. Mr. Dun- 
combe was the first to stop the way, which he did 
for an hour or two, with a motion to the effect, 
that until the Papal rescript be laid upon the table, 
the House do not proceed to legislate thereon—a 
common-sense proposition, recommended with 
great good humour ; but scouted by a majority of 
221 to 49. Sir F. Thesiger came next, with a 
suggestion from the other side, proposing to widen 
the prohibitory scope of the bill by pluralizing its 
specifications; but neither did this find favour 
with the Government, and it was withdrawn. It 
would be only wearisome to detail the seven or 
eight amendments that followed, with the common 
object of weakening the force of the bill, breaking 
its point, or at least retarding its enactment. It is 
very likely, as Lord John Russell threw out, that 
while the House was dividing on one amendment, 
another was being drawn up by the insignificant 
minority in the left lobby. His lordship has no 
right to find fault with such an employment of 
irksome moments—no right to complain at all of 
factious opposition. He got in a sudden passion 
with the Pope of Rome, and must needs wreak it 
on the Papal followers in Ireland. He has pursued 
for years a certain course towards the ministers of 
the vast majority in that country—winked at their 
violation of a law, and professed his readiness to re- 
peal it. Ina fit of anger he turns round upon them, 
kicks the hand that was outstretched for the accus- 
tomed salute, and attempts to fasten a permanent 
badge and yoke on those he had delighted to 
honour. Can he wonder, is he justified in com- 
plaining, that they resist with all the bitterness of 
men insulted as well as wronged? For our part, 
we think the “ Irish brigade” pursue their purpose 
with considerable good-temper as well as perse- 
verance. We have little sympathy, therefore, with 
a House harassed by long sittings, and kept at 
night-work when it expected to be enjoying an 
extra holiday. If Sir B. Hall’s “ desperate propo- 
sition“ - proffered in the exuberance of ministerial] 
allegiance—to sit at noon as well as midnight, be 
adopted, we shall only say, as now, “Serve em 
right.“ We must not forget to add, they have not 
yet got through the first clause. 


The only circumstance of a non-political nature 
calling for comment, is the calamitous one of the 
recent losses of life by accident. The collisions on 
the Midland Counties Railway are clearly attribu- 
table, so far as — — has proceeded, to the absence 
of proper signal-lights; and the loss of life, it is 
evident, might have been many times what it was. 
Sup the coroner’s jury come to the conclusion 
we have indicated—will it bring us nearer toa 
general remedy ? The question is becoming in- 
tensely important. Railway travelling must con- 
tinue to increase, and to include greater numbers 
of those with whom the means of transit are 
limited to one mode and one line. Discoveries and 
inventions render every day what are called 
“accidents” less and less accidental, more and 
more criminal. The distressing catastrophe in Grace- 
church-street, calls, in strict justice, for similar 
remarks. Though the official inquiry has termi- 
nated without imputation of blame to any, it is 
impossible to read the evidence given without 
seeing that every possible provision for safety was 
not made. One iron girder, out of some three 
thousand, has a flaw in it, gives way, and the 


whole building collapses! ‘The temple of Dagon 
could do no worse when Samson — — its 
main pillar. We suspect the original cause of the 
disaster is found in the rage for cheapness in 
construction, and consequent abridgment of sta- 
bilities to the very extreme permitted. A handsome 
subscription from the Mansion House and Stock 
Exchange does not quite atone for the compara- 
tive cheapness of human bodies and bui ding 
materials, 

Continental affairs present no ve 
incident on which to hang a political moral—for 
the arrival of Saldanha at Lisbon has not enabled 
him to get rid of any portion of a power which he 
must begin to feel unwelcome. From across the 
Atlantic come tidings that one cannot deem bad, 
because they point to the rapid development of 
evil deeds and an evil system. The Charleston 
Southern Rights Convention has decided for dis- 
union from the Northern States ; and the President 
is understood to have resolved upon the prosecu- 
tion of any who may put themselves forward on 
the secession platform. Thus the wicked compro- 
mise effected with Southern ruffianism may prove 
in vain; and the North find it has sacrificed its 
honour, independence, and humanity, only to be 
bullied into fresh concessions. We would rather 
hope the Free States will be stimulated to fall 
back on their own rights, and do from pride what 
principle could not engage them to effect. Union 
with the South ia one of those “covenants with 
death” which must be “disannulled”—and they 
who “ strike hands” in such unrighteous bargains 
cannot “go unpunished.” 


prominent 


THE WRONGS OF TASMANIA. 


„Wx must a, says one of our weekly 
contemporaries. “ We have no political axiom 
more fixed and unquestionable. We have quite 
risons enough already. The system of perpetual 
imprisonment is repugnant to our notions; and 
we cannot permit bands of liberated forcats to 
stalk forth amongst our population—with no 
other business, or even power, than to cor- 


rupt it.” 

Rxquisitely cool, this! “ Neighbour, I must 
turn my pigs into * field. I have quite enough 
atyes already. The odour of these animals is 
— to my sense of smell—and I cannot 
allow them the range of my garden, to do nothing 
but eat up my cabbages, and trample down my 
flowers.” 

This is a style of speech euited to indolence and 
selfishness—but what would the neighbour think 
of it? How will vur colonists digest it ? 

Van Diemen’s Land has been the latest and 
most oppressed victim of our transportation system 
—protesting and resistant from 1840, and now in 
1851 almost ruined. A few facts gleaned from a 
pamphlet“ just put into our hands, may serve as 
the basis of a remark or two anent Sir William 
Molesworth’s able and impressive speech on this 
subject on Wednesday. 

an Diemen’s Land, althongh comprising an 
extensive area, contains but a comparatively small 
population as yet, which is chiefly gathered into 
two or three narrow districts. In the early settle- 
ment of the colony, emigrants were invited thither 
to receive acres of land for the maintenance of so 
many convicts, which were then few. In 1822, the 
British Government arbitrarily disturbed this ar- 
rangement, by resuming the convicts, and thereby 
leaving the colonists to find labour where they 
could, and requiring, instead of their support, the 
expenditure of so much money in improvements. 
Up to 1839 and 1840, not more than one fifth of 
British transports were sent to this colony—since 
that period it has been made the receptacle of all 
our convicts. Only a solitary individual here and 
there has, subsequently to this act, emigrated 
to Van Diemen’s Land — and from twelve to 
fifteen thousand of the free settlers have 
— it in disgust. There are now about 
thirty thousand criminals to contaminate a free 
community of about 22,000 colonists and their 
children, the one permeating the other with their 
immorality. Of the unreformed character of 
these convicts some notion may be formed from 
the fact, drawn from Government statistics, that 
21,072 of them have been brought before the 
police-office since their arrival out, of whom 18,770 
were committed for trial. It is calculated by Sir 
W. Molesworth that three-fourths of the adult 
male population are, or have been, convicts. 80 
rampant have they become in consequence of this 
r of numbers, thet they claim the 

ony as the patrimony and freehold of the con- 
victed felons of — Berry and the paradise of 
thieves, threatening to “kick out of the colony 
the free settlers,” whom they denounce as in- 
truders” and “ Puritan moralists.” They have 
even formed a Criminal Aid Society, or Tasmanian 
League, in opposition to the Anti-transportation 
League—and, as Sir William Molesworth forcibly 
remarks, “if we continue much longer to transport 


„An Appeal from Earl Grey and Sir William Denison to 
British Justice and Humanity, against the Proposed Coatinu- 
ance of Transportation to Van Diemen’s Land, in a Letter to 
—4— Press of the Nation.” By G. ©, Srxvaxs. London: 
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convicts to Ven Diemen’s Land, we shall be able | 


to add to our National Exhibition an unrivalled 
specimen of a criminal Red Republic, with libert 
for crime, equality in infamy, and fraternity in vice. 
ainst this growing evil the unhappy colonists 
2 and repeatedly protested and have 
been once and again deluded by promises made 
only to be broken. For ten years past their efforts 
to rid themselves of the monstrous infliction have 
been all but unanimous and unceasing. Govern- 
ment admitted that their complaints were just. 
Lord John Russell undertook to limit the annual 


number of convicts to be sent out to Tasmania to 
500. Lord Stanley promised a discontinuance of 


the system in 1846, 3 wary ts to total cessation. | Koon 
eclare 


In 1847, Earl Grey that “ the Government 
had resolved to make a change which amounted to 
nothing less than the total abolition of trans 
tion,” and assigned, as a sufficient reason for it, 
that the system was “ ineffectual, expensive, and 
ruinous, both to the convicts themselves and to the 
colonies to which they were transported.” In ac- 
cordance with this declaration, and, no doubt, with 
instructions received from the Colonial Office, Sir 
William Denison made the following announce- 
ment to the Legislative Council of Van Diemen’s 
Land, on the 20th of July, 1847:—“I take the 
earliest opportunity of laying before you the decision 
of her Majesty’s Government, that transportation 
to Van Diemen’s Land should not be resumed at 
the expiration of the two years for which it has 
already been decided that it is to be discontinued. 
Her Majesty’s Government, in coming to this deci- 
sion, has acted in accordance with ex 

wish of a large proportion of free inhabitants of 
the colony.” e announcement was recei 
with intense joy, and was celebrated as a jubilee. 
The sequel is melancholy enough. Since that day of 
gladness, Earl Grey has sent out 7,000 moreconvicts 
—has denied that his languag2amounted toa pledge 
—has ventured the affirmation that “ the colonists 
are less averse to receiving prisoners than in 1846” 
—and, to crown his contumelious treatment of the 
Tasmanians, has turned round and taunted them 
with having established themselves in the colony 
with their “eyes open.“ 

Such, in substance, was the case which Sir W. 
Molesworth submitted to the House of Commons 
on Wednesday, in an elaborate speech. It was 
the “ Derby-day,” and our legislators cannot resist 
the temptation of a horse-race. Sir George Grey 
made a feeble and evasive reply, made up in part 
of confession, in part of equivocation, and in part 
of promise. And then—the House was counted 
out, and, of course, the matter was dropped, as 
far as Parliament is concerned, for another year. 
Meanwhile, our colonists are taking the affair into 
their own hands. New South Wales, Victoria, 
Adelaide, and New Zealand, convinced that it is 
unsafe to negotiate with the Colonial Office, have 
already formed a “league” with Van Diemen’s 
Land, binding everyone who signs it not to employ 
convict labour, and opposin rd Grey with wea- 
pons similar to those which were so successfully 
wielded last year at the Cape of Good Hope. Un- 
fortunate Lord Grey! he excites hope only to dis- 
appoint, and provokes indignation only to retreat 
before it ! 


But we must transport! And why must we, an 
more than other nations? ‘To spare our own fee 
ings? Have we, then, no sympathy for the out- 
raged feelings of our brethren in the colonies? 
To preserve ourselves from the contamination of 
contiguous crime? But if we fear contagion, where 
the immense mass of the population is sound, what 
should be the dread of those who are positively 
outnumbered by convicts? To relieve ourselves 
of a heavy pecuniary burden? Is it fair that we 
should throw that burden upon others? Some will 
ask, “ What, then, are we to do with our criminals?” 
We ask in reply, What do other countries do with 
them? What shall we do with them if we lose 
Australia, which we are likely enough to do if we 

rsist in this system of injustice towards her? 
Several answers have been furnished—and if Go- 
vernment were not indolent and careless, the ques- 
tion of secondary punishment would not have been 
left till now in so perplexed a state as itis. But 
the colonists themselves may put in a reply to this 
query which none can gainsay. The — done 
so. In a petition to the Queen, the inhabitants of 
the Australasian colonies thus nobly express them- 
selves, and with these words of dignified remon- 
strance we close our article :—“ Your Majesty's 
petitioners humbly submit, that although the stu- 
pendous power of Great Britain enables her to 
continue these aggressions with impunity, injustice 
so revolting has aroused your petitioners to unite 
in solemn appeal to those eternal principles which 
should preserve the weak from the oppression of 
the strong, and which should more especially con- 
trol and restrain a parent state from thus injuring 
her offspring. Among the blessings which our 
common religion has bestowed upon the world, it 
has established the intercourse of mankind upon 
the basis of acknowledged duties—duties not less 
binding upon nations than upon individuals—and 
there is none of greater significancy than our duty 
to our neighbour, And they submit that, their 


relation to the mother country, as colonists, so far 
from repealing, should render of stronger obliga- 
tion that rule of justice which it becomes common- 
wealths, as well as private persons, to reverence 
and practise, and which commands them so to do 
unto — as they would that others should do 
unto them.” 


THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


THe May meetings are at length brought to a 
close, and we have no doubt that those of our 
readers who may have attended only a small por- 
tion of them, have found the task not less exhaust- 
ing than frequent visits to the Crystal Palace. 

omize our space as we may, 80 numerous and 
so crowded together are these anniversaries, that 


we find it no easy matter, during the month of P 


May, to make room for ordinary matter at all. 
Now and then we have a complaint from some 
more than ordinarily zealous frequenter of Exeter 
Hall, that this meeting has not been done justice 
to, or that that society should have a much larger 
portion of our space. We could wish such a com- 
plainant no worse fate than to have been called 
upon to decide between the rival claims which 
have been made upon our columns during the past 
month, unless it were to bear the brunt of such 
remonstrances as compliance with his and others’ 
— would have brought down upon our devoted 

Having cursorily noted a few of the more 
striking characteristics of these gatherings as 
they took place, we to complete our re- 
view. The Anti-slavery soirée, in anticipation of 


the annual meeting, which is to a later 
ved | period of a pues, Oh * 


thering, re- 
markable for the presence of se — 


especially coloured exiles, who have fled from the 
draconic rigour of the Fugitive Slave Law. Mr. 
Garnet, one of its worthiest victims, alluded 
in forcible terms to the moral influence of 
England on the other side of the Atlantic; and 
we can, at least, thank the Fugitive Slave Law 
for having sent amongst us a band of zealous and 
intelligent witnesses against slavery, who will not 
allow public feeling here to subside on the ques- 
tion. The slaveocracy could scarcely do themselves 
a worse injury than by driving forth from their 
country, on account of the colour of their skin, a 
Pennington, a Brown, and a Garnet, to proclaim 
the wrongs of their race throughout Europe. Not 
the least ne — of Mr. Garnet's 
striking speech was his description of the advanced 
condition of the coloured population of the “ free” 
states; vieing with their countrymen in intel- 


ligence, station, colleges, schools, and places of 


public worship. It would scarcely be thought 


that these are the same people who are spoken of 
in the following strain: 


„e would have it understood that the North is 
not the place for fugitive slaves. Some of them are, no 
doubt, good citizens; but, 1.— Facie, they are bad. 
They are a trouble to us: they corrupt our population, 
overload our prisons, are a nuisance to our alme- 
houses, and had better be at home, where they are 
better employed and better governed. Nor is it among 
the least of the benefits of the Fugitive Slave Law that 
they are so rapidly disappearing from the mids of us. 

Yes, Dr. Spring, for it is he—* one of the oldest 
ministers, and tor of one of the wealthiest 

tions of New York "—who speaks—these 


ms of your merciless legislation Aad 


co 

r 
— be at home — but can you inform them 
where their home is? Is it where they are liable 
to be hought and sold as beasts in the shambles; 
where every man is at liberty to flog and shoot his 
own “n * where the est relations of life 
are ruthlessly violated, and slave- breeding ranks 
as a profession—or is their “home” where the 
are hunted like wild beasts from city to city, an 
from town to town, until they are clear of the terri- 
tory of the “free republic?” Shame on the Chris- 
tian minister who can utter so calumnious a 
slander and unfeeling a taunt against men whose 
only crime is their colour! Such treatment will 
only make our fugitive coloured brethren more 
welcome amongst us, and strengthen the deter- 
mination of Christian men here to have no fellow- 
— the abettors of such iniquity. 

hile Mr. Fox is urging the educational wants 
of the working classes on the attention of the 
Legislature, or, in other words, calling upon the 
state to undertake the domestic relation towards 
poor children, the Congregational Board of Edu- 
cation is standing up for their independence, and 
proving the superiority and greater success of an 
education which is paid for by the recipients. 
Mr. Morley’s remarks on the subject of “free” 
education at the annual meeting of that society 
are as true as they are pertinent. The Congrega- 
tional Board have sent out 77 teachers, * 
struct some 6,000 children. This may seem a 
very limited sphere for such a society to occupy, 
but then it must be recollected how vast are the 
means of education provided by local effort. Mr. 
Fox and the supporters of State education having 
found themselves worsted in statistical warfare, 
have lately laid great stress upon the inferiority 
of the education provided by voluntary effort. 
We already know, by lengthened experience, what 


State-appointed teachers, whether of education or 
religion, have been, and always will be, and, there- 
fore, cannot value too highly the 1 School 
Association, the Con al Board of Educa- 
> 2 3 tutions, which are 42 
eir best to train up s thoroughly-educa 

lous, and scligions, that of instructors, who will 
not only prove efficient in their calling, but 
vide such an education as will induce 
classes to prefer paying for that rather than 
send their children to schools where instruction 
is gree gratis. It is sa — 
this self- au 

well. —— educa 
funds they have thus far received have not been 


sufficient to warrant them in ting their 

lan of fitting up Homerton College as a normal 
school. Its leading yop have eh ooo 
an earnest of their zeal by subscribing £2,000 
towards the object, and can thus present a fair 
claim upon their friends at large to provide the 
remaining £3,000 needed. 

Our last number contained a full report of the 
anniversary meeting of the Peace Society, which, 
perhaps, more than any philanthropic institution 
of the day, has cause exultation. Prince 
Albert, it is true, did not take the chair, but he is 
doing the duties of a President, if he does not 
sustain the name. Many people, indeed, might 
be disposed to think that the labours of this 
society might be suspended for this year at least— 
so auspiciously is their cause * But 
the committee think otherwise. ey have not 
only convened a great Congress for the 22nd of 


J al * ——— ace pile a fund 
with a view to disseminate peace amongst 
the thousands of foreigners will be drawn 


into London by the Great Exhibition during this 
year. With respect to the forthooming Con 
all who wish well to humanity will join with the 
meeting of yesterday week, in “a strong and 
earnest hope that, through the active exertions of 
the friends of this great enterprise, it may prove 
the most effective demonstration yet made on be- 
half of the cause of universal 2 
The Town Missionary pod 2 Readers’ 
Society, and the Rag School Union, are kin- 
dred institutions, both labouring to elevate, by 
voluntary means, the moral and religious condition 
of the most degraded of our population—the first 
doing not a little to aid the second and both ex- 
emplifying, in a striking manner, the vast extent of 
good that may be achieved by very small meanr, 
where zeal and wanes appl 1 * 
singularly rapid s e . m 
is cue of the 12 characteristics of the 
resent day. In only six years, the 20 schools 
— swollen to 95, the 200 teachers to 1,559, and 
the 2,000 scholars to 10,900. No doubt many of 
these schools are anything but efficient, but in the 
te, their influence is already beginning to 
tell upon the criminal returns of the country. 
have outlived the opposition of well-meaning but 
one-sided detractors, and can still call together 
crowded meetings and enthusiastic friends in their 
support. The fearful social evils which have been 
wing up in our midst cannot be uprooted in a 
tos if for some years 4— we — fe 
further progress, we are doing a great wor 
sional! — are obliged to dissent from the views of 
Dr. Cumming, but can give our hearty conourrence to 
the following hint, extracted from his speech at this 
meeting :—* Ministers and others of all denomi- 
nations had begun to build very _—< churches 
and chapels in the medimval style. He thought 
that a 1 attach to each chapel 
would be worth ten spires” [applause]. Nor 
should we dissent from the Doctor had he gone 
somewhat farther, and the propriety of 
dispensing with some of the more ornamental do- 
cessories in future structures, which the poor are 
not likely to frequent, for the hire or erection of 
rooms of a more homely character, where they will 
attend. “ Ra Churches,” in these days of 
Gothic chapel - ae are as necessary as 
„Rugged Schools.” We cannot, however, take 
leave of this, and kindred institutions, without the 
tribute of our thanks and admiration to those self- 
denying men who uphold them by their disinte- 
rested exertions. To give money is bdt a small 
matter—but how costly the sacrifice of domestic 
comfort and the pleasures of life involved in such 
a labour of love ! 
The efforts of the National Tomperenne Society 
are auxiliary to those of the Ragged Schoo! Union. 
Were there little need for the former, there would 
be less need for the latter. Intemperance, far 
more than the deficiency of elementary education, 
is the parent of crime. It is a palling to think 
upon the crime and misery invo ved in the fact 
that 460,000,000 are annually spent in alco- 
holic liquors in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Happily the evil is being mitigated, both in the 
hi — and lower grades of society —as well by the 
efforts of many who do not adhere to the teetotal 
principle, as by those who do. To the latter we 
would commend the example of the Peace Society, 
who have found their question incalculably ad- 


vanced by friendly co-operation with many men 
who cannot go the full length of their views. 
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“THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT. 


Donum, for the discon 
Bc Estabdtishment (Scotiend) Bill, 


, @ favour of, I. 


2 i 
B 


BILL PRESENTED AND READ A FIRST TIME, 
British White Herring Pisbery Bill. 


: BILIA READ A SECOND TIME. 
gt amp Duties r Bill. 
Woods atid Forests Bi 


BILLS READ A THIRD TIME, 


Bale of Arsenic lation Bill. 
Appotntment to „e., Bill. 
Hainault Forest Bill. 


P end Practice (Ireland Bill, 
Highway (South Wales) Bill, 


DEBATES. 
ECCLESIASTICAL PROPERTY. 

On Thursday, the Earl of Cantistz explained at 
considerable length, and moved the second reading 
of; the Episcopal and Capitular Estates Bill. After 
expatiating on the difficulties of the subject, and on 
the efforta made to obtain full information through 
the apparatus of committees and commissions, he 
explained that the present bill embodies the recom- 
mendations of compromise between the church- 
owners and the church-lessees, which were made by 
the Royal Commission issued in . composed of 
the Earl of Harrowby, the Dean of Canterbury, Mr. 
Page Wood, Mr. Armstrong, and Mr. Jones. The 
substance of those recommendations as to the renewal 
of land-leases was, that they should in future be 
leases for twenty-one years, renewable evéry seven 
years, at a rent equal to one half of the present 
finable yearly value; the result of which would be, 
that the Church would get only half its extreme 
rights, and the tenant only half of his extreme 
ol This rule, however, would be liable, under 

law, to exceptions in certain districts, 
y in the North of England, where the 
ancient renty of renewal has become so invariable, 


the p 


that a twenty-one years lease has the same market 
value as the fee-simple; and the mode of — oye | 
tlie finable rent would vary from the mode use 

with land-leases, in the cases of house and mine 
leases. Timber would be valued to the tenant, and 
become bis property: and there would be means for 
disbursing to the improving lessee or lessor the 
value of unexhausted improvements, The bill also 
comprised other arrangements, not unimportant,” 
for the man ent of the estates vested in bishops, 
deans, and chapters — for vesting those estates in 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, and giving the in- 
cumbents fixed incomes till they could be again in- 
vested with adequate estates and endowments, 
ee an income more equalized between the 

ifferent incumbents than at t. 

The Arch of Canterbury, with professions 
of pain, opposed the second reading of the measure, 
as one tantamount to an alienation of the remainin 
property of the Church: if a select committee 
Lad on modify, and alter the clauses, he should feel 
greatly telieved. The Bishop of Ionpon, who spoke 

n "a very feeble tone,“ also opposed the Dill. 
No one was more si desirous than himself 
that the property of the Church should be made 
available the supply of spiritual destitution ; 
but that would not be accomplished by this bill. In 
fact, the bill would deprivt the population of a future 
day of the means of supplying that destitution. It 
would rob posterity. @ property of the Church 
was held in trust for the Christian people of this 
cduntry, and it would be‘a dereliction of duty to 
sacrifice the Church's rights. He should not object 
to a select committee to consider the whole question. 

‘The Duke of Ricuwonp and Lord Hanno] spoke 
in favour of the motion, on the understanding that 
the House, by adopting it, itself to néthing 
but a full and fair inquiry into the subject. The 
Dake of Buocisvex opposed the bill, as the com- 
mencement of an entire alienation of Church pro- 


pert s : . 

Lied banker bald that it seemed to be univer- 
sally admitted that some on the subject 
was necessary, and if he thought that the adoption 
of the proposal for referring the bill to a select com- 
mittee was equivalent to rejecting its principle, he 
certainly would not be a to a course which 
would negative the only project yet submitted to 
Parliament for effecting a very important object. 
But by sending the bill to a select committee, the 
House only declared that it declined to accede to 
the principle of the measure until further inquiry 
had been made ; and if, in the course of that inquiry, 
the Bishop of London or any one else could bring 
forward any s heme by which ecclesiastical property 
an ae improved 3 same extent, without 

existing rights, he (Lord Stanley) would 
pester that scheme to the plan proposed by the present 


vin. Perhaps the second reading might be post- 


and a committee appointed to investigate the 

ae 8 ‘whom might be referred, not the bill 

iteelf, but ithe 8 the commissioners, upon 
ounded. 

whe 11 4 suggested that the 

second g be taken pro forma, without pledging 
any person to its provisions. 

The Bishop Oxronp formally moved as an 


committee be appointed 


n ent of the capitular and 


to inquire into the ma 


‘| episcopal property, ving due regard to the just and 
reasonable e n 


The Earl of Cant warmly opposed this step, 
as & virtual defeat of a bill whose principle seemed 
to meet conourrence. . 

On a division, the second reading was carried by 
46 to 28. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


Mr. Ewart renewed his annual motion against 
capital punishments in the form of a resolution, de- 
claring that it is expedient that the mitigations 
} which have been made in the laws inflicting capital 
} punishment in England be extended to Scotland 
d, as far as possible, to the colonial possessions of 
is country.” The former state of the Scottish law, 
the explained, was in advance of the English, but 
the in the latter had changed the rele- 
tion. Here there were only about four crimes capi- 
tally punishable, and in practice only one, that 
of murder: in Scotland, the list was fright- 
ful, though virtually the same as the English. 
In the colonies there were great variations—in St. 
1 French law of Louis XIV. was in force ; 
| am the Cape colony, the Dutch Roman 
law In Malta, the severe Justinian code. The penal 

ies 


i 


bes s required a continuation of very 
stringent enactments. But, with these * Ang 
the law of Great Britain and its dependencies 


should, as nearly as possible, be uniform. 

Mr. Humes supported the motion. 

Mr. Fox Mats replied to that part of the case 
whith related to Scotland, in the absence of the new 
Advocate-General. His solitary objection to the 
motion was its vagueness. 

Mr. Hawes, representing the colonial government, 
said that in eighteen colonies the law of capital 
punishment was the same as in Kngland—in all the 

tice was nearly identical. If uniformity in laws 
was desirable, it should be left to the colonial legis- 
latures. i 

Sir Groner Grey added, that he concurred in the 
| spirit of the resolution as to Scotland, and had com- 
municated with the late Advocate General on the 

and would do so with his successor. 
e resolution was by leave withdrawn. 


SECULAR NATIONAL EBDUCATION. 


Mr. W. J. Fox then brought on his motion upon 
this subject, which was in the following words :— 

That it is expedient to the education of the le 

England and Wales by the es‘ablishment of tree schocte ter 
secular instruction, to be supported by local rates, and managed 
by committees elected specially for that purpose by the rate- 
payers. 

The events of the day led more than usually to 
a comparison of the condition of different nations 
in 5 7 to education, and there were few points 
on which an Englishman was not well justified in 
feeling pride in his country, with that sole exception. 
In our liberal institutions, our naval and milit 
fame, our literature, and in our artistic and indus- 
trial resources we had ground for honest self-gratu- 
lation, but the state of education called on us for the 
‘blush of shame. We were compelled to confess we 
were behind not only the New World but the Old, 
and were obliged to ask—not if our country was the 
first in the means and appliances of education, but if 
it was tenth or twelfth or in some inferior position ? 
There was in the very heart of society a growing evil 
that must be grappled with—crime and pauperism 
increasing day 4 ay, and likely to de prolonged 
—defying our police, our philanthropy, and our reli- 
gious institutions. There was Liverpool, burdened 
with £70,000 in expenses consequent on the apprehen- 
sion and punishment of criminels—Manchester and 
Salford, paying as much for similar — as would 
educate the whole population of that borough—the 
family of thieves estimated by the Preston -gaol chap- 
lain to have cost the country £26,000. In the present 
condition of our population, when they were thrown 
out of work in any particular branch of labour, they 
sank into pauperism. There was also a superfiuity 
of unskilled labour and a deficiency of skilled labour. 
The working classes frequently engaged in those 
vain strikes which ended in ten cases out of a thou- 
sand in leaving them in a worse condition than 
before. It was not pretended that education would 

ve a total cure for these social evils and anoma- 
fies, but it would exercise a vastly powerful preven- 
tive and reformatory influence. ot only the con- 
dition of the people, but the fair construction 
of our constitution — which devolved on them 
public F. an and duties, the elective franchise 
and by jury — required the wide diffu- 
sion of éducation. It was not, then, as a mea- 
sure of compassion for the and wretched, but 
as an act of justice to the national character, that he 
called on Government and the Legislature to afford 
better resources than yet existed for universal in- 
struction. The system of education by voluntary 
contributions was in a state of demonstrated in- 
efficiency. His case in support of that assertion 
rested on the = ot the Government in- 
8 rs themselves, and he was perfectly content to 
ide by their evidence. These gentlemen declared 
education could not be sustained, even in its present 
position, unless recourse was had to an educational 
rate. With Government aid the system was worse 


sub 


than inadequate. In the general return of schools | 


: 


* 


N 


— — 


| 


it was stated that accom 
539,664 pupils, while the av of attendants was 
only 246,975. Nothing could further from his 
thought than to accuse the Committee of Education 
of wilful partiality ; but he believed there was a 
partiality inherent in the system, which induced the 
— to withhold a hearty co- tion with it. 
e British and Foreign School „and the 
Church School Society, were both institutions half » 
century old. The former had rendered gréat and 
extensive good to the country; but how stood the 
grants of public money made to it, as compared with 
those made to the Church Society? In 1840, the 
grant to the Church echools was £5,246; to the 
British and Foreign, £4,420. Next year, Church 
Society schools, £13,197; British and Foreign, 
£10,945; in 1849, Church Society, £39,874; while 
the British and Foreign was reduced to not lees than 
£3,360. Up to — last the amount of public 
money applied to the Church Society in the year 
1860 was £24,720, while the British and Foreign 
received only £386 (hear, bear]. He believed 
religious and other difficulties bad thrown the 
Britieh and Foreign Society sadly back in its claim 
on the public funds; but no one would say this dis- 
rity represented the labours of the two societies. 
e present system necessarily produced partiality 
in another way. Out of the whole number of in- 
tore there were only three who did not belong to 
e Established Church, and these three éxceptions 
were inevitable, because one inspector was required 
for the Roman Catholics, another for the British and 


receiving Government grants amounting to £ 67 
a — Wan seated — 


Foreign Schools, and a third for the Wesleyans. 
But were men in the country who understood 
the theory of education as a science, and the 


Government to call them in, thinking that it was by 
no means the best means of securing education 
to place it in the hands of the Church. There was 
another partiality which had a ruinous tendency— 
the poor-ratepayers in a rutal district could not look 
on with much complacency when they found them- 
selves rated to give to pauper children an education 
which they could not give to their own—a discre- 

ancy which was pointed out some time ago by the 
2. Commissioners. But the worst result of 
all was the inequality wich which the support of 
schools pressed on different classes, and more espe- 
cially on the country rectors. In one of the Reports 
the evils had been pointed out in a practical man- 
ner :— 


E «a. d. 

The lord of the manor and principal landhelder.. 38 8 0 
rere eee eee 60000 bee eee 17 10 4 
The rector’s af 1 to 
A friend Of the rector ....cccccccccccuccsccceccs 5 00 
A farmer and land holder 05 0 
rern oP lve eee bee eee bee O 0 
eee eee 9 5 0 

ese eee eee 05 0 
„ erebwse 05 0 

Ditto „%%% „„ „„ „ „„ „ „ „ 0 10 0 

o lll 05 0 
eee 2814 4 


The present system offereda stern denial to every 
proposition for moral education, but gave support to 
every kind of religious teaching. e Scriptures 
became sectarian in the hands of sectarian teachers. 
The British and Foreign Schools had a créed of their 
own, as much as the National Schools. Would Pro- 
testants pay for schools in which, as they were told, 


ary | the image of the Madonna was fixed, that the chil- 


dren might worship it as they entered? One of the 
school catechisms spoke of the Puritans as men who 
murdered their Sovereign and starved the clergy. 
Were Dissenters to pay for such things as that? 
The result of the whole system was, that every man 
had to pay for something he did not believe, and, in 
his turn, became a cause of taxation to others for 
something he believed and they did not [hear, hear]. 
When he spoke of an educational rate, he trusted it 
would not be thought he was recommending an 
88 involving expense from which a nation 
like this ought toshrink. The best calculation that 
could be made proved that 2d. in the pound would 
suffice for the education of Hants (as was under- 
stood). The country was paying as much now for 
the imperfect education it deck as would be re- 
quired for a complete system of national edu- 
cation, while the struggling ratepayers with 
large families would be greatly benefited by the 
change. The experience of America on the sub- 
ject of education was extensive, and on this head 
was conclusive. His resolution provided for local 
taxation and local administration. It also spoke 
exclusively of secular education. The noble lord at 
the head of the Government had denounced 8 
system which he conceived to be opposed to re- 
ligious training. The plan which be (Mr. Fox) 

vocated involved the separation of secular from 
religious education; but separation arid anmhilation 
were very different things. There could be no 
proper education which did not comprise religious 
instruction; but the echoolmaster’s nee was to 
prepare the mind for reli to Which it 
would subsequently be subjected by the minister of 
the chapel, the —— of the parish, or the 
parish priest. Under the present system, the re- 
ligious principle failed in producing the moral effect 
which ought to attend it because an intellectual 
atmosphere was wanting. The advocates of secular 
instruction were 4 more to promote religious 
education than those who, under the present system, 
were satisfied with the mere appearance of religious 
teaching. Without separating the two, there was no 
chance of combined efforts. The distinction was 


U 


practically enforced other 
of ‘the public ‘schools. Religious instruction was 


— — 
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already provided, to a considerable extent, by volun- 
tary means. He ought scarcely to use the term 
„voluntary as to the education imparted by the 
Established Church; for the 59th canon. agreed to 
by the clergy of the province of Canterbury, at Lon- 
don, in 1603, enjoined e parson, vicar, and 
curate, upon every Sunday and boly-day, for half an 
hour before evening prayer, to examine and instruct 
the youth and ignorant in his parish in the Ten 
Commandments, the Articles of Belief, and the 
Lord’s Prayer, and to examine them in the Cate- 
chism; all fathers, mothers, masters, and mistresses, 
sending their children and servants, to receive this 
education; and disobedience to be enforced on all 
by reproof for the firet neglect, suspension for the 
second offence, and at last by excommunication 
during contumacy. The present motion had the 
express concurrence, toa large extent, of the working 
classes, and of many Sunday-school teachers. A 
number of secular schools were already established 
in London, under the name of Bi:kbeck Schools, 
in which the education was of an order to elicit the 
commendation of Mr, Moseley, and they were 
making striking progress in the Northern districts. 
Amid the conflict of political parties, amid the col- 
lision of rival churches, amid the strife of sects and 
the hostility of different classes—amid the clashing 
of various systems of policy, whether commercial or 


institutional—and amid the influence and competi_ 
tion of nations, brilliantly developing their in- 
dustrial and artistical energies—nothing better could 
become the Legislature than to employ iteelf in 
building up a scheme of national greatness and rros- 
perity upon the only foundation on which national 
greatness and prosperity could permanently rest— 
namely, the broad basis of national intelligence. 

Sir G. Gury assured Mr. Fox that, while he must 
withhold his assent from the resolution, in the terms 
in which it was expressed, it was not from any un- 
willingness to extend the means of sound education 
among the great body of the people. He was not 
prepared to dispute the facts which showed that there 
were great deficiencies in our educational system 
deficiencies inherent in the system itself, and in the 
means available for making it effective and universal. 
There had, however, been not only a great increase 
of late years in the means of education, but an im- 
provement in the qualifications of teachers, and in 
the character of the instruction. Much, however, 
remained to be done; and he was not averse to the 
application of local rates to this purpose, seeing no 
real distinction between money raised by local rates, 
and contributed from the general taxation of the 
country; great advanta might likewise result 
from local management, if means were provided for 
the inspection of the schools, to ascertain their effi- 
ciency. If the principle were recognised in the case 
of baths an 1 washhouses, there could be no objec- 
tion to the application of local rates to the still more 
important object of education. But there was a 
serious question—what was to be the character of 
education? and he had the same insuperable objec- 
tion to the terms of this resolutiou as to the prin- 
ciple of Mr. Fox’s bill of lest year, that in the 
schools established by local rates — which would 
supersede other schoole—the education should be 
limited to secular instruction, and that religious in- 
struction should altogether be excluded, Mr. Fox 
had argued that there was an aversion in the country 
to the union of religious with secular education ; 
but he (Sir George) believed that the exclusion of 
all religion would be repugnant to the general opinion 
of the country, which regarded that as the best edu- 
cation which was founded upon principles deduced 
from the word of God. In conclusion, he referred 
to the plan of the Manchester Association, which 
Mr. Fox had parenthetically declared to be a failure. 
He must say, he thought that that plan held out 
some hope of a settlement of this difficult question; 
and that the country is not yet reduced to the alter- 
native of secular education. Mr. Entwistle, the 
chairman of that association, had waited upon him 
tome time ego, and, in the anticipation that this 
subject would be revived during the present session, 
had stated that they have already prepared a bill 
which they hope to be able to submit to Parliament 
next session. That scheme proposed that the schools 
should be supported by a local rate; that existing 
schools where religion is taught should be included ; 
and that, with regard to future schools, religion 
should be taught upon some general plan acceptable 
to the different religious denominations. Upon the 
committee of the associations were the represen- 
tatives of every religious denomination in Manchester 
and Salford; and, although Sir George regretted to 
say that, since he saw Mr, Entwistle, some difficulty 
had arisen with regard to one denomination, yet 
there are still some Roman Catholic laymen 
members of the committee, and strong ho were 
entertained that the objections of all would be ulti- 
mately removed. 

Mr. Homs, Mr. Trastawxey, Colonel Tuompson, 
and Mr. M. Gisson, spoke briefly in favour of, Mr. 
A. B. Hor, Mr. Patren, and Mr. Wianax, against, 
the motion, Mr. Appl felt he could not vote 
against it, from an abiding feeling of shame at the 
condition of the people—he must rather vote against 
his friends, As to saying it was not possible to 
eepurate secular and religious instruction, it was a 

lay upon words: every member of that House did 
t with regard to his own children. 

The SoLicrron- GENIAL, feeling deeply the im- 
portance of this subject, lamented the errors of 
prineiple as well as fact committed by Mr. Fox and 

ls supporters, the effect of whose proposition would 
be to shut up every religious school supported by 
voluntary contributions. The whole scheme rested 
on afallacy, on a principle as unphilosophical as it 
was repugnant to religious feeling. Mr. Fox had 
told them they must erect the great fabric of national 


rosperity on the only solid basis, that of national 
ntellect. He (the Solicitor-General) was not in the 
habit of considering national intellect as the only 
solid basis of national prosperity. Man was an in- 
tellectual, and moral, and also a spiritual being; and 
they must educate all those powers which were 
planted in him by Him who made him. and not one 
to the exclusion of another. He would say, give to 
all the people an interest in this great subject. If 
they could, let them contrive a rate on a principle 
to which all persons could be agreed, and if they 
found they were actually at that moment approxi- 
mee gn it in a large town, and that it would do 
that which they ought to do with all persons, deve- 
lope all their powers to the utmost, then they had a 
strong primd facie und against a system which left 
man’s mind maimed and impotent by striking off the 
most important ofall the powers that were given tohim. 
Hew could they expect religious instruction to be 
given,except in the schools? But suppose religious 
teaching was not allowed, would it not be neces- 
sarily introduced in other branches of khowledge ? 
Could the master speak of the natural products of 


the earth, of raphy, or astronomy, without in 
some degree introducing religion? Again, it would 
be impossible to teach history without it. He re- 


collected one of the most eloquent members of the 
Spanish Cortes telling him a few years ago, that 
before he became acquainted with English history, 
as written in the English language, he had always 
been under the impression that Queen Mary was 
one of the most popular of the British sovereigns 
{2 laugh). ering, then, the subject they were 
ing with—that they were dealing with the minds 
of children of from five to fourteen years of age, and 
that those children had but little nity at 
home of being taught, and that the clergy had it not 
in their power to do all, he thought it must be 
evident that a system combining religious instruc- 
tion was the proper one. Hie wish was to see the 
great fabric of our society founded on the sure, the 
only sure basis—that of a full development, as far as 
was practicable, of their intellectual and moral 
powers; and, beyond all, of their spiritual powers. 

Mr. Connex said the existing plan which had been 
tried for fifteen years was brought to a dead-lock, 
and now Sir G. Grey—admitting its failure—was 
about to fall back upon a local scheme, which had, 
however, been equally a failure. The vote of 
£125,000 was not granted for religious teaching, for 
which there was ample provision in this country ; 
why, then, were the supporters of the motion 
charged with wanting to exclude religion? He 
wanted nothing of the kind—he wanted to adopt 
the plan of Massachusetts, and he challenged com- 
parison of the religious character of the people of 
that State, tried by any test, with that of the people 
of England. The mass of the former were as supe- 
rior to those of Kent as the latter were to the people 
of Naples. He believed that money could not be 
better employed than in giving the people a goud 
secular education, which, in rural parishes, would 
diminish poverty and crime. He expressed his gra- 
tification at the tone of this night's discussion as 
compared with last year’s, There was no subject on 
which he felt so tolerant as on that of education. 
When he saw the Government doing anything in the 
matter he was grateful to them; when he saw gen. 
tlemen opposite doing anything he felt grateful to 
them, if the effect were to give the people a better 
education; for he perceived the enormous difficulty 
of taking a combined measure, owing to those reli- 
gious elements which entered into the question. As 
a matter of economy, of charity, of good will, they 
ought to try whether they could not obtain neutral 
ground for schools ; and that not only for the benefit 
of the poor, but also to have an excuse for meeting 
beyond the range of religious strifes and animosi- 
ties. 

Sir R. H. IxoLIs acknowledged the moderation of 
tone which had characterised the last speaker. Mr. 
Cobden, he observed, did not wish to exclude the 
Bible from the schools; but Mr. Pox’s plan would 
jealously exclude it. Knowledge 1 itself was an 
unmixed evil; unlees accom pani by something 
better, he could not regard its extension as any 
blessing to individuals or to the nation; whereas 
the motion proposed that the nation should repu 
diate religion as an element of education. 


Mr. Stoxx Herpert opposed the motion, believ- 
ing that any system of education which did not pro 
vide religious influence, practically shut up from the 
children of the poor the sources of salvation. 


Mr. L. Heywortn believed that the voluntary 
system would ultimately succeed in giving education 
to all, and he was persuaded, also, that it would 
give the very best kind of education. It was a 
perfect illusion to say N were giving education 
gratuitously to the poor, if they gave it through a 
mode of taxation, because there was no mode of tax- 
ation they could invent that would not fall heavil 
on the shoulders of the labouring man [hear, hear} 
There were hundreds and thousands who contri- 
buted voluntarily and with pleasure to promote the 
cause of education among the people. He himeeli 
did not give less than £200 a-year for that purpose, 
and he at once confessed that he gave from a prin. 
ciple of self-love, for it gave him pleasure to do 80. 
If they adopted this principle of a tax for education, 
its tendency would be to check the voluntary feel- 
ing ; and, as he regarded the principle as a vicious 
one, he would give his vote against it. 


Mr. Fox, in reply, remarked upon the monstrous 
principle avowed by Sir R. Inglis; and explained 
that as to the Bible, wherever it could be read, so as 
not to have the effect of exclusion, he thought it 
was desirable and useful that it should beread ; but 


he would not consent to its being the means of ex- 
clusion to the children of any class whatever. 


On a division, the motion was * 
majority of 98 there being 41 for and 139 against it. 
ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL. 

The consideration of this bill in committee was 
resumed on Friday. The first motion on the pa 
was that by Mr. Tuomas Duncomsan, for postpon 
the first clause till the Papal brief or rescript there 
referred to be put in as formal evidence. In a witty 
speech, he twitted the Government with asking the 
reformed House of Commons to take away priv 
conceded by an Old Sarum and Gatton Parliament ; 
and that, too, on news information—on the 
ground of a letter s Lambruschini, which 
might be as much of a hoax as that Mezzini mani- 
festo on which the Times had severely commented. 
If a prosecution had been instituted, a common- 
sense jury would have demanded to see the letter, 
and the House had the same right. Its non- 
production was fatal to the whole case. 

The Sorictron Gensnat replied, that as to the 
existence of the bull, he need hardly have better 
authority than Mr. Bowyer, who was known to be 
legal adviser of Cardinal Wiseman, and who had 
published a pamphlet, in the first of which the 
rescript was set out verbatim, But they did not 
want to prove it. The recital of the preamble was— 
“That whereas certain Roman Catholic su of 
this realm have assumed certain titles, under the 
alleged authority of a certain brief ray fet to 
have been given at Rome ;" and the only fact 
would have to prove, was the assumption of 
title. If the hon. member doubted that fact, let it 


remarks contemptuous to the Opposition, and the 
former responding, that unfortunately Mr. Keogh 
could never correctly repeat anything. The motion 
for postponement was negatived by 221 to 49. 

The clause having been put, Sir F. Tusstonn 
moved, as amendments in the phraseology, the con- 
version uf the singular into ** when referring to 
the Papal brief or rescript; in order to extend the 
prohibitory force of the bill over all letters missive 
or other documents from Rome by which the liber- 
ties of British subjects could be invaded. The 
Soiicitorn-GsexBRal op the amendment, main- 
taining that the clause as it stood fulfilled every pur- 
pose required, and would be rather weakened by the 
suggested alterations. The discussion then turned 
upon the legal interpretation tv be assigned to the 
clause, and was pursued almost exclusive}y by legal 
membeis— Mr. Kuzpccx, the Attronney-Genenat, 
Mr. Monse.t, Mr. Wurresitor, Mr. M Corto, Sir 
G. Gusy, Lord J. Russert, Mr. C. Anderer, Mr. 
Waxrrots, Mr. Sapuien, Mr. Herter, and other 
members. On the advice of Mr. Dinant, the 
amendment was ultimately withdrawn. 

The Earl of Anonpst and Suunx then moved a 
second amendment, in the opposite direction—for 
inserting the words, save in wo far as the exercise 
or use of such jurisdiction, authority, pre-eminence, 
or title, shall be necessary for spiritual purposes,” 
According to the reading of the clause, as it at pre- 
sent stood, a Roman Catholic bishop was liable to be 
indicted for misdemeanour for performing his epi- 
ritual functions, and as Government had avowed 
that it was not their obj ct to inte: fete with spiritual 
functions, he trusted they would agree to this 
amendment. The Attounsy-Genenat said that 
Government still said that, but to acknowledge the 
exercise of spiritual jurisdiction and authority by 
taking upon themselves temporal and ecclesiastical 
titles, was to do that which they declared to be il- 
legal and void. They would stultify themselves by 
adopting the amendment. Lord Joun Russsit 
spoke to the same effect. Mr. Moons declared he 
could not understand the explanation given; and 
once more warned the House not to let that great 
charter of a nation’s rights which Pitt had con- 
ceived, which Burke had proclaimed, of which 
Grattan was the apostle, and on which Wellington 
had set his seal, be overthrown bya bill that was 
the very heeltaps of discordant opinions, and that 
the House, in its returning sobriety, was almost 
ashamed to pass. Mr. Kook retorted on Govern- 
ment that they had stultitied themselves sufficiently 
already. Sir H. W. Baunon -quoted Lord John 
Russell's words as to 4 general Papal conspiracy, 
and repeated, amidst cries of “Order,” that it was @ 
base falsehood, a groundless imputation. To show 
the historic parallelism, he an to read from an 
account of the Titus Oates plot; but was Mopped 
by cries of ee The amendment wee re- 

ected by 316 to Gl. 

Mr. Saban moved, ag a third amendment, the 
insertion aoe ty * for 15 8 pur 
He submit at, Inasmuch as the 
religion was an episcopal religion, and ae 
perfectly developed except through the interven en 
of a regularly-constituted hierarchy, the legislation 
1829 gave a full guarantee for the sanction and 
maintenance of an episcopacy; and he was anxious 
that the committee should not go beyond a simple 
declaration that briefs and rescripts of the Po 
were unlawful and void for temporal purposes. Sir 
G. Grey opposed the motion, as identical in spirit 
with the last. Another hour's discussion followed, 
and the Attorney-General became rather excited, 
declaring that it was unfair and unhandsome to the 
law officers of the Crown to keep repeating ques- 
tions which they were tired of answering. The 
amendment was negatived by 217 to 67. 


A discussion then arose as to the best u e-hod of 
proceeding with the debate. Sir B. Haut reeome 
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The Nentanfermtst. 


through s continuous 

Lord J. Russert de- 
r the 
present. Mr. Keoon and the Earl of Sururr 
denied there had been any factious opposition. 
Mr. Mitven Gwen thought Government was 
responsible for the delay. Mr. Dunazit thought 
so too, and that the natural excess of tion had 
not been much exceeded—the proposition was a 
desperate one. At a quarter-past one, the House 
resumed, and proceeded to other business. 

On Monday, as soon as the Speaker had given up 
the chair to Mr. Bernal, Mr. M Caen moved the 
othission, at the end of the first clause, of the words 
“unlawful and ’’—confining it, thereby, to a decla- 
ration that the said , Tescript, jurisdiction, title, 
&c., are and shall be deemed void. His object, he 
did, was to take away the penal effect of the clause 
by merely voiding the act, without making it a 
violation of the municipal law, The Sorterron- 
Genera objected to the alteration. The clause 
was merely declaratory of the law as it now 
stood, and the omission of the words would imp! 
that the act was lawful. Mr. Grattan an 
Mr. F. Peet spoke in favour of the amendment, 
and Mr. Cono..y against it. 
was negatived by 179 against 43. 

Mr. u, in a legal L K of some length. 
nf>ved that, after the w “unlawful and void,” 
at 4 1 he clause. . 14 should be 

Lord J. Rosentt re the argument. 
ich he wide of the’ W The 


100 ‘was 
motion was negatived by 84 against 39. 


mended. its 
series of morning sittings, | 
clined to avail himself of this expedient 


prosecu 


Mr. Keooa then moved the insertion of a proviso 
at the end of the 


nothing therein con- 
to inter N the 

ne t | 
srohtbldhdpe and bishops in Ireland.” ‘The. 
-Genepatgaid this proviso would be incon- 
: th the spirit of the clause, and was besides 
necessary. Upon an objection suggesteck by Mr. 
A, Horz, Mr. Keoon substituted “ the United King- 
dom for Ireland.“ Mr. Anstey supported the 
amendment, but in a speech so little pleasing to his 
fellow-religionists that Lord Anunps, demanded to 
kuow if he considered himself a Catholit; to which 
Mr. Anstey retorted that he was as good a Catholic 
as the noble lord. Mr. M. Ginson, Sir W. Bannon, 
and Mr. Reyrnoxns, supported the amendment; the 
latter gentleman getting embroiled in a squabble 
with Mr. Wawn, for persisting in calling ** Question.“ 
Mr. Moors then revived the contrdvérsy with Mr. 
Anstey as to his genuine Catholicism. Mr. M. 
Gipson asked the law officers whether, as all Roman 
Catholic bishops had their authority ‘under Papal 
briefs, the mere ordination of a priest would not be, 
under the law as declared in the clause, a misde- 
meanour, and liable to be prosecuted as such. The 
Attornner-Generat replied that it was only bulls 
creating territorial sees that were declared unlawful. 
Mr. Keogh's amendment was then put and negatived 
by 344 againat 59. 

The original question was then put from the 
Chair; and Mr. Sabri moved, as another addi- 
tion to the clause, that nothing in the act should 
be construed to affect any archbishop, or bishop or 
other person in holy orders, of the Church of Rome, 
officiating in any district or having pastoral superin- 
tendence of any congregation of persons professing 
the Roman Catholic religion according tothe usages 
and discipline of the Church of Rome in the United 
Kingdom previously to the 29th of September, 
1880.“ Lord J. Russe. op d the motion, which 
—after Mr. Tretawney and Mr. Brrwirr had fur- 
ther catechized the Attorney-General—was nega- 
tived by 278 against 47. 

Mr. Keoou then said, that as the Attorney- 
General had given it as his opinion that no indict- 
ment could lie under the present clause, he proposed, 
as some lawyers were of a different opinion, to have 
that point clearly expressed in the bill itself. He 
therefore moved, amidst laughter, cheers, and cries, 
the addition of the following words by way of pro- 
viseo :—** That no criminal proceeding should be 
commenced or indictment preferred against any 
person under or by virtue of this clause.“ Mr. 
Reynotps said, that as it was just one o'clock, he 
moved that the Chairman report pr Lord J. 
Rus- IL said he would not give the committee the 
trouble of dividing. It was now sufficiently clear, 
beyond all doubt, thet hon. members had been 
making the same motion over and over again 
[sheers], and that, when they bad gone into the 

obby on a division, and found themselves in a small 
minerity, they then framed new motions on the 

oment, with the riew of putting, in other words, 
motions already rejected [cheers]. It was just as 
Well that they should have time to reflect on this 
conduct, and he did not think they would be in- 
chaed to repeat it again when they perceived that 
uhlie opinion must condemn it [loud cheers]. Mr. 
e attempted to reply, but loud and repeated 
cries rendered him inaudible. The House having 
resumed, the chairman reported progress and ob- 

ined ‘leave to sit again. 

| MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tas Karin Commission. — Yesterday week, in 
reply to Lord Wuakno.rre, Earl Grey ex- 
plained that the Commission about to be sent 
to the Cape was not, strictly speaking, one of 
inquiry. The two gentlemen selected were to 
act as Assistant Commissioners under Sir Harr 
Smith, who was invested with authority as Hig 
Commissioner to adjust the claims of the bor- 
der tribes. The gentlemen appointed were inti- 
n acquainjed with the habits of the colonists 
and the natives, and no doubt would be enabled to 
render the greatest assistance. 


clause, that 


A: 


Upon a division, it D 
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| Governor of Western Australia had put a duty of 
£2 fes. on the guano which has bebn ae 
there and which, except for this tax, might benefit 
the Britiah farmer by bringing down the monopoly 

tice of Peruvian guano. Earl Grey replied that 
Re had’ sent out a despatch to the Governor desiring 
him to reduce the tax to £1 per ton. 


Tus Pewtonvitte Prison.—In reply to questions 
by the Bishop of Oxrorp on the management of 
Pentonville prison, Earl Grey stated that Govern- 
ment no longer considered the system of e 
imprisonment there enforced as experimental. It 
had proved so eminently successful,” that it was 
no longer enforced on selected criminals; but Go- 
vernment would manage so that, as far as possible, 
every criminal sentenced to transportation should 
pass a period more or less short in separate confine- 
ment. 


Punzan Praia Boorr.— Lord ELLIANvonOvOoR 
moved on Monday for the production of papers 
relative to the disposal of the booty—inclading the 
Koh .i-noor — acquired in the Punjab, in lieu of 
which the troops had been promised six months’ 
batta. He contested the legal right of the Crown to 
make such an arrangement. Lord Baovonrox, the 
uke of Wetutneator, and the Lorp CuAanceLtor, 
joined in the discussion, and it was agreed that part 
of the papers should be forthcoming. 


Tun Hor Duriss.—On Thursday Mr. Honors 
moved for leave to bring ina bill to reduce the 
Excise duty on hops to 1d. per Ib., to be collected in 
future within the year. The CAN non of the 
Bxonrqver resisted the motion, and gave a variety 
pf details respecting the hop cultivation. He could 
ot consent to surrender a revenue of £200,000. 
motion was supported by Mr. A. Hors, Mr. 

Sir E. Firmen, Mr. Futcer, Mr. Fuewen, 
and Mr, Piumpree, and — by Colonel Sin- 
tHorP and Mr. Conpen. Upon a division, it was 
negatived by 88 against 27. 

Ministers’ Money (Ireland).—In reply to Mr. 
Reynotvs, Lord Jonn Russert stated that a mea- 
pute” before the House had taken up so much time, 
that it was impossible to bring forward, in the pre- 
zent session, a bill on this subject. 

Sate or Axsento Reoviation Bitt.—On the 
motion for the third — of this bill, Mr. 
Wax ey suggested further discussion of details, 
but the motion was agreed to without opposition, 
and the bill passed. 

Security ron Apvanoss (IneLtanp) BIT. —In 
answer to Mr. Santeria, Sir G. Grey has stated that 
this bill will be proceeded with this session. 

Sr. Atpaws Rainer Commisston.—The order for 
going into committee on this bill was read at one 
o'clock yesterday morning, and for an hour Mr. 
Banxes and Colonel Ststuorp resisted the motion. 
Atter six divisions, in a House of about sixty mem- 
bers, the matter was postponed. 

D 


Two females were discovered in barrels on board 
a vessel bound to Charleston from Liverpool, a short 
time since, after being fourteen days at sea. Several 
others, similarly concealed, were subsequently dis- 
covered.— Boston paper. . 

A Sout oceovrigp with Great [peas nner PER- 
rorms Sul Duties.—The trivial services of social 
life are best performed, and the lesser particles of 
domestic happiness are most skilfully organized, by 
the deepest and fairest heart. It is an error to sup- 
pose that home]; minds are the best administrators 
of small duties. Who does not know how wretched 
a contradiction such a rule receives in the moral 
economy of many a home? How often the daily 
troubles, the swarm of blessed cares, the innumer- 
able minutiae of arrangement in a family, prove quite 
too much for the generalship of feeble minds, and 
even the clever selfishness of strong ones; how a 

ty and scrupulous anxiety, in defending with in- 
nite perseverance some small and almost invisible 
point of frugality and comfort, surrenders the greater 
unobserved, and, while saving money, ruins minds; 
how, on the other hand, a rough and unmellowed 
sagacity rules indeed and without defeat, but, 
while maintaining in action the mechanism 
of government, creates -a constant and intoler- 
able friction, a grating together of reluctant 
wills, a groaning under the consciousness of force, 
that make the movements of life fret and chafe in- 
cessantly, But where, in the presiding genius of a 
home, taste and sympathy unite (and in their 
genuine forms they cannot be separated)—the in- 
telligent feeling for moral beauty and the deep heart 
of domestic love,—with what ease, what mastery, 
what graceful disposition do the seeming trivialities 
of existence fall into order, and drop s blessing as 


they take their place! How do the hours steal 
away, unnoticed but * the precious fruits they 
leave! and by the sell-renunciation of affection, 


there comes a spontaneous adjustment of various 
wille; and not an innocent pleasure is lost, nor a 
pure taste offended, nor a peculiar temper uncon- 
sidered, and every day has its silent achivements of 
wisdom, and evéry night its retrospect of piety and 
love; and the tranquil thoughts that, in the even- 
ing meditation, come down with the starlight, seem 
like the serenade of angels, bringing in melody the 
peace of God! Wherever this picture is realized, it 
is not by microscopic solicitude of spirit, but by 
comprehension of mind and enlargement of heart; 
by that breadth and nicety of moral view which 
discerns everything in due proportion, and in avoid. 
ing an intense elaboration of trifles, has energy to 
spare for what is great; in short, by a perception 


akin to that of God, whose providing frugality is on 
an infinite scale, vigilant alike in heaven and on 
earth; whose art colours a universe with beauty, 
and touches with its pencil the petals of a flower.— 


| Avemausan Guano.—In the House of Lords on 
#riday, the Duke of Ricumonp complained that the 


James Martineau. 
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REPRESENTATION OF ROCHDALE. 


ADDRESS BY MR. B. MIALL TO THE 
ELECTORS, 
Revised and s abridged from the Manchester 
r 
On the evening of 
Hall, Baillie-street, 


Specie A se’nnight, the Publie 
hdale, was crowded with a 
respectable and Peers audience, convened for the 
purpose of listening to an address from Mr. B. Miall, 
editor of the Nonconformist. The object of the invi- 
tation of Mr. Miall was to hear an avowal of his 
political sentiments in general, and aleo his opinions. 
on matters of recent interest, with the view of afford - 
ing the electors an opportanity of judging how far 
at views 8 ed with * — 4 — of his 
eas to represent the D ent, asa 
successor to Mr. Ane has inti- 
mated his intention of retiring at the next election, 
The following gentlemen were on the platform: 
4 M. P.; Mesers. John Petrie, Oliver 
Orm , Thomas Ashworth, James Petrie, Grattan 
Bright, Charles Walker, Wm. Petrie, Henry Moore, 
John Whitaker, John Ashworh, Thomas Schofield, 
William Holland, John Robinson, James Gibson, 
John Lorimer, Wm. M. Dunhill, George Mensell, 
Samuel Heape, jun., Alexander Guild, William 
Barnish. The Secretary having read a letter ot 
apology for absence oon W Chadwick, chair- 
. the committee, Petrie wag called to 
preside, 
The Caarnaan, in openin she proceedings, ssid 
they were met on important business. At a mee 
of a numerous committee, embracing men of 


shades of liberal opinions in the Nr. a resolu- 
tion was to the effect that Mr. J. 1 
having declined to their tative, Mr. 


represen 

Edward Miall, of London, should be requested to 
address the electors. committee were not com- 
mitted to Mr. Miall, or to anyone else, but they 
thought it proper to invite him to address them, so 
that they might judge of his fitness as a candidate. 
He knew a little of Mr. Miall; he had taken a paper 
of which he was editor for some years; and so far 
as he was able to judge, he considered him a fit per- 
son to represent them. There never was a time 
when it was of more importance to select a right 
representative than at present, as matters of great 
consequence might be expected to come before par- 
liament. He would, therefore, without further re- 
mark, introduce the gentleman whom the committee 
had invited. 


Mr. Miatl advanced to the front of the platform, 
and was received with applause. He said :— 
Gentlemen, your Chairman has already briefly ex- 
lained to you the circumstances under which I have 
n ca upon to address you this evening, and I 
think I may confidently bespeak, as I have no doubt [ 
shall receive, fur a few moments, your candid attention. 


Many of you will perhaps be posed to sympathise 
with mein any feeling of embarrasement which may 
be excited by the difficulty and the delicacy of my 


present position [hear, hear]. I cannot dismiss from 
my mind the thought that I, comparatively unknown in 
Rochdale, am addressing myself to a constituency who 
have been faithfully served, for ten years past, by a most 
enlightened and a N honest representative [loud ap- 
— 7 I feel that I might lay some claim to your 
urther notice by shying that I have sealously worked 
with him in relation to Parliamentary Reform, and that, 
perhaps on almost all the leading public questions of the 
day, my sentiments have been entirely coincident with 
his (hear, hear]. But I feel a difficulty, arising from 
another cause. There is always a strong temptation, 
when a candidate comes before a constituency with a 
view to ulrerjor proceedings, to adopt a tone of exagge- 
ration, and to indulge in something like clap-trap. [ 
wish to be deeply sensible of the danger of yielding to 
that temptation, and 1 would therefore present a state- 
ment of my political opinions to you, not only as brief 
I can, but in the frankest, the most unreserved, a 
the most honest manner possible [applause]. Perhaps 
it will be convenient for me, in order that I may not pass 
over the same ground twice, and may get * as 
quickly as possible, that [ first of all touch upon those 
questions which may be properly denominated constitu- 
tional questions, t mean, which have an immediate 
bearing, either upon the proper odject of Government, or 
upon its structure. I have been accustomed, from an 
early period, to regard civil government as an organiza- 
tion of the physical force of the nation, chiefly, if not 
exclusively, for protective purposes. I think that it is 
designed to accomplish that alone which it can effec- 
tually accomplish—namely, the security of each per- 
son’s life, liberty of action, property, and reputation. 
All that a man may claim to possess and enjoy as bis 
own, he may claim to have secured to him by the 
rotective power of the government under which 
e lives; and [I think that when that govern- 
ment has secured that no individual’s rights shall 
be trespassed upon by another individual, or that the 
country’s rights shall not be trespassed on by another 
country, it has secured all that it is possible for it to 
accomplish. Lou will perceive that in this definition of 
the prope: sphere and scope of civil government I do 
not assign to it the duty of supporting or in any way 
meddling with the affairs of rel gion [applause]. That 
I take to be an affair exclusively individual and persona 
au affair between a man’s conscience and 
[applause] ; and the interposition of Government, either 
or the putting down of one set of religious opinions, or the 
supporting and maintenance of another set, I think to 
be contrary to the principles of reason, and certainly 
opposed, as I understand it, to the whole spirit and 
tenor of the New Testament [applause]. I am therefore 
averse to the present union between the Church and 
the State [applause]. I would endeavour to effect that 
which Mr. Cobden says must be eventually effected, 
namely, a severance between the secular and the religious 
in legislative affairs. I have already given my views to 
the public so repeatedly upon this topic, that it will 
hardly be necessary for me to dwell u there. But 
1 would, with the utmost brevity possible, put before 
you what I believe would be the t of 


carrying out the views which I entertain upon this ques 
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that establishment? I do not believe that 
the slightest degree 
nothing, I think, could tend more materially 
and benefit that Church, than to 


resources [applause], and make it develop, by the dare 
0 


necessity 


ch gives prefer- 
ence to a man on account of his religious faith, and to 
every political arrangement san ed by law which 


gives pay to any man for the inatruction of the| 


people in his religious faith, I am sure that the 
carrying of this into effest would be a great na- 


tional advantage. This in th tion 
of the Church from the State thle te all ma 8 Be by 


it; this is all, at any rate, that I intend by it [hear, 


hear]. And this L take up not at all as a sectarian ques- 
tion [hear, hear]; for 1 do not believe that it would 
benefit the sects in any degree [hear, hear]. On the 
contrary, it would cut the ground from under secta- 
rianism as such [applause]. But [take it up as a grand 
question affecting the nation at large, and more es 

cially the interests of the working men [applause]. The 
Establishment has been continually, through almost all 
periods of its history, opposed to their enlightenment 
and to their liberty ; has constituted the most powerful 
machinery to prevent their political 7 ress, and has 
imposed upon them heavy pecuniary ardasa, Conse- 
quently, to get rid of this would, in my opinion, be to 
relieve the working people of a vast amount of seper- 
incumbent and needless pressure; and leave them free 
in the pursuit of all objects worthy of pursuit which they 
might be disposed to accomplish and enjoy. But from 
the olfyect of government I-pass on generally to consider 
what should be its s/ructure, according to the views I 
entertain. It isa Whig doctrine, Zen know, that govern- 


ments come from the people, and should return to the 
SS the people are the source of wer. I | better 
0 


these doctrines fully [applause]; but I am not 
afraid to carry them out practically to their utmost 
extent [hear, hear}. If we are to havea free represen- 
tation of the people, such as shall faithfully and vividly 
reflect their opinion upon all the passing political topics 
of the day, then I think we should have the suffrage 
based, not upon circumstances and the extent of 
roperty, but upon the mere possession of manhood 
loud applause}. I think we should give the vote as 
an honour and a homage done to the quality of the 
man, and not to the Quality of the circumstances in 
which he is ae [applause]; and I feel perfectly 
assured that if we restrict the exercise of that vote b 
such limits only as are necessary to prevent all fraud, 
that we may safely trust the people of England with the 
government of themselves [hear, — have no fear 
of them if they be fairly placed upon their own sense of 
responsibilit floud applause|; and I believe there has 
been diff among them so much light and knowledge 
and that there is excited in them so deep a sense of 
propriety, that no institution would be endangered in 
their hands which was not overcrowded with abuses; 
and that whatever conduced to the order of society, or 
to the protection of property, might be as reasonab! 
and as surely looked for from the „ uni 
armed with franchise, as it can ked for from 
that small section of the people who now exclusively 
possess it [applause }. I think that this vote, given to a 
man because he is a man, ought to be protected in its 
exercise, and that care should be taken on the part of 
the State that the vote represents, not the will of 
another, but the real opinion of the man himself [ap- 
plause]; and hence, in our country, and under our 
special circumstances, I think that we need the 
tection of the ballot fcheers]. I know the objections 
that are urged against it—as un-English, and as calcu- 
lated to foster a habit of secrecy and deception; and 
possibly some evil might accompany the adoption of this 
method, but the good, I think, would far transcend the 
evil; and whilst the constituencies are exposed, as they 
are at the present day, to intimidation on the one band 
and to corruption on the other, we cannot, I think, doa 
better thing than with the suffrage to connect the ballot 
[applause]. Bat this ill not answer all the claims of 
reason and a sense of justice. Harwich, with which I 
happen to be personally acquainted, from the residence 
there of some of my own friends, has perhaps now some. 
where about 180 electors, and returns two members to 
Parliament. The West Riding of Yorkshire, which I 
suppose contains some 36,000 e also returns two 
members to Parliament; or, in other words, Harwich 
can always silence the voice of the West Ridin in 
the House of Commons [applause]; and though, of 
tourse, the House will listen to the potent voice 
of so large a constituency when it is very decisively 
expressed, yet in all the minor points of politics, 
and in all those movements by which Ministers now 
gain a decided advantage over the people, Harwich will 
be able to destroy whatever honesty, whatever power, 
whatever influence, may be by the representa- 
tives of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Now, this is 
an anomaly. I know not that it would be wise to cut 
out the country—map it out, I believe, is the fashionable 
term fn the present day, in allasion to what has tran- 
spired in ecclesiastical affairs—I do not think it would 
be wise'to map out the country into precisely equal divi- 
sions. But certainly we ought to take means to more 
equally apportion the representatives to their consti- 
tuencies, and that each representative should fairly 
express the opinion of a sufficient number of electors to 
give power to his voice [applause]. Responsibility of 
members to their constituen is another ciple in 
the structure of Government which 1 hold to be of the 
utmost importance. I confess that som¢ years ago I 
was very anxious to see annual parliaments adopted, as 
answering best is purpose. I have now no great ob- 
jection to annual parliaments but this—that I think if 
elections recurred with very great frequency, sibly, 
after the first period of national excitement wal over, 
people would begin to be remiss in the exercise of their 
electoral privileges. Short parliaments—parliaments 
that shall be found by experience to be sufficient to 
secure the perfect responsibility of the elected to the 
elector—are all that we need; and I would say, let ex- 
perience decide this; let us try triennial parliaments 
first, and if we find that they do not answer, and that there 
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would at once assume an at 
| would settle the matter for ever [loud 
have tasted the sweets pbb 
taken but one morsel, it is very unlikely 
them to take the loaf out of our hands. Every 


| fireside, and in the 
has substantially for the labour ¥ 
plause]. I have, therefore, no fear whatever 
security of the principle. ese 
Mr. Bright) have made that too , to have it 
shaken by any political 1 whatever. But there are 
details yet untouched by this principle; there dre 
heres in which the principle itself has not yet been 
davéloped in legislation. For example, anybody can 
see that there is not, at the present moment, free-trade 
in land [hear, hear]. With the laws of primogeniture 
and entail, and with various other laws and arrange- 
ments, by which a virtual per a of the land is 
no one can say that the principles of free-trade 

applied to that article. It does not come into 
et at its real value, and it is not equally ac- 
cessible to everyone who would take the money to 55 


for it [applause]. Look, for example, at the poor 
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rsion am larger tumbers of people 
— the — 1 associations cari. 
be overrated. Perhaps I 24 a that the 


remarks, specially a in ly al 

. can nary be said to have 1 — 
cotton t such a governmental mismanage- 
mentof affairs in India as to prevent the cultivation of 
that plant on that soll [hear, hear). If we are con- 
~~ ue eee. ial r, in uence of any 

e laws of nature operating ages 
in consequence of the laws of man, beca 
government is engaged in the acquisition of territorial 
power instead of the development of territorial rights 
and resources—if this can besaid, then I should affirm 
that the principles of free-trade are not fairly applied 
in this particular direction, and that it is absolutely 
necessary, in order to give them full and fair play, that 
you should put away all these arrangements, arising 
out of governmental mis ent, which interfere, 
directly or indirectly, with the cultivation of this or of 
other articles [plaudits}|. Perhaps you will 177 me 
your attention for a few moments further, while I look 
— r of N Lou * the 3 of — 
onal finance is ¥ requent 2 us, 

those who have a feet deal to do th it, as having « 
mystery in it which only the initiated can possibly pene- 
trate (laughter). The people are told not to look into 
these things, and bother their beads with matters that 
they cannot a understand r 1 confess 
I feel my pride a little touched by th entation, 
and regard it as altogether a mistake. think that 
we can, if we choose to apply our common sense, and 
the little arithmetical kno that we bave gained 
in our earlier days, to the tion of the m —1 
think we can — easily penetrate it; and 
we shall see behind the scene that these men have raised 
up coneinsions and acts that they would fain con- 
ceal from us altogether [hear, hear]. I so a nation’s 
pecuniary affairs are transacted, or should be transacted 
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In all matters of finance, I imagine that there are two 
inquiries that we should solve for ourselves, namely— 
first, how much money is it necessary for us to spend? 
and secondly, how is it best to be got? Well, how much 
money now is it necessary for us to spend, as a nation, 
for the administration of affairs, in order to secure for 
ourselves that protection for our person, life, liberty, 
and so on--to which I have recently adverted? We do 
spend at the present time (I take the estimate for 1851) 
about fifty millions in round numbers, exclasive of seven 


is in fact a want of proper and vital action between 
constituencies and their members, it will be easy enough 


| millions, the cost of collection—a pretty large percentage 
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resisted, and that an attempt to make the income-tax 
five per cent. instead of three cent. was so seouted 
whole people of the land that they were obliged 
to find their ordinary resources sufficient for the ooca- 
sion [spplause . Well, now, if we did in 1836 with six 
and a half lees than we do now, and that whilst 
we considerably more interest on the national — 
safely, and without marring at al 
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lause]. Well, there is a million and « half. Toen 
there Ireland ; 1 am not quite certain as to the pre- 


making nearly 40.000 armed men, to secure 
the good government of Ireland. Why, is it not abso- 
lutely demonstrable to any man of commun sense, that 
such a physical foree demonstration as this can — 
n where reason has never been consulted—(loud 
plaudites ; where all justice is trampled upon—(cheers] ; 
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ble to look to the people for that 
— 30 oe ir government and that affection 


to 
their institutions, which are found after all to be the best 


and most irri 
acquiesced in by the 2 at large, because they 
have received and profess another religious faith [ap 
plause]. Now, by the better government of Ireland, by 
the withdrawing of this church, by leaving religion to 
take care of itself (and , if true, will always be 
able to do that), by declining to interfere between sect 
and sect, exalting this, and patting down that, and by 
the operation of that wisest act of the present govern 

ment, the encumbered estates act, which is gradually 
creating a new race of landlords in Ireiand,—I have not 
the smallest doubt that at least twenty thousand soldiers 
might be spared from that country, and probably the ex- 
pense to us of the government of Ireland would be a mil- 
lion less than itis at the present time. I will put it down 
at three quarters of a million, and I think I am very much 
within the mark. There, then, is a saving in the army 
alone of two and a half millions. We next come to 
the navy. Now, I shall not indulge in anything like a 
tirade against the navy. I shall not endeavour to ridi- 
cule those who believe in the wooden walls of England 
as the bulwark of their country’s greatness. All I say 
is this: that we might have the navy in its present state 
of efficiency—not one serviceable ship less—not one gun 
less than at the present time—ani yet might save at 
least two millions of money [loud applause]. The pre- 
sent cost of the navy is about six and a half millions. 
The seamen’s wages, including their victualling, cost 
annually but two millions and a fraction, out of that 
six end a half millions; for manning the navy, and for 
affording subsistence to all those who are employed in 
the navy, only about two millions are required; for 
ship-building and repairs, about a million and a half 
may be said to be t yearly in order to repair annual 
wastes; making altogether three and a half millions 
necessary to keep up the navy in its present state of effi- 
ciency, ‘ Well, but then,“ it will be said, „hat be- 
comes of the other three millions?” Well, it is a 
mystery to me what becomes of it [laughter]. Perhaps 
Mr. Bright, who is here, can explain. r. BRIGHT: 
‘LT capnot.””) But I will just say this—that when busi- 
ness is carried on in the m«nner in which it is carried on 
in the dockvards, it is not altogether unreasonable to 
expect thata good deal of money should find its a} 


into pockets that it was never intended for [hear, hear]. 
For example, it can hardly be considered absolutely 
necessary to the efficiency of our navy, or to its main- 
taining its superiority over the navy of all other nations 
—it can bardly be considered absolutely necessary that 
we should have three admirals for every ship that is 
afloat [laughter]; and yet this has been maintained by 
the present Government with as earnest a determination 
as though the glorious constitution in Church and State 
absolutely depended upon its maintenance. Then let us 
look at our dockyard management. They are fond of 
experiments there. Between 1833 and 1847, a period 
of fifteen years, there were built 207 new ships—that is, 
about 134 year, Well, now, perhaps you would think 
it exaggeration, but it is actual fact, that 143 of these 
new ships were failures, said to be badly constructed ; 
could not sail properly when they were launched, or 
when they were rigged; and that forty-four of them 
never went to sea at all [laughter and indignant 
cries}. Some that cost perhaps £80,000 in their 
original construction, after being tried three or four 
times, and found to be extremely faulty, were then 
at into dock, to be altered there—cut down, or made 
onger; at all events, repairs done in them to the extent 
of doubling the original cost of construction ; and then 
were found to be so utterly unserviceable, that they 
were obliged to be broken up altogether, in order that 
the material en7y used in other constructions [re- 
ted cries). k at the want of foresight that there 
Ein the management of all this. Here our admiralty 
come to a conclusion that it will be very proper, very 
wise, to provide a due number of war steam-frigates. 
Well, they do so; they build thirty-five iron steam 
frigates, at the cost of about £60, each, and then 
they think of making the experiment whether these iron 
steam frigates will serve in case of war; and jhey find 
out — will be totally unserviceable, therefore they 
must all be exchanged for timber-built frigates [laugh- 
ter]. There are now being converted into steamers 
thirty-two frigates, and these will be converted into 
steamers at a greater cost each than that of their origi- 
nal construction [loud cries]. Now I think a great 
deal of the two millions and a half that we could not 
account for goes in that way. These experiments are 
constantly going on; and, in fact, I suppose that whilst 
work is furnished, and places for the superintendents of 
work, by the spending of money in that way, so long 
will Government advocate the continuance of this sys- 
tem—this perfect waste—unless the people of England 
successfully interfere [loud cheers}. ell, then, I re- 
d the saving to be effected in the navy at two mil- 
— which, added to the army, make four millions 
and a half, without in the smallest degree touching the 
efficiency of the service. I will not go into particulars 
about the ordnance. The cost, in 1861, of the ordnance 
department was about two millions and a half, including 
arms, accoutrements, and pay of forces, which cost 
about a million, and mouey spent for scientific purposes, 
carrying on surveys and so on, £250,000. The whole that 
we can make out as being required for the purposes 
of the ordnance depa:tment is about £1,250,000 a 
year. A million, at least, therefore, may be saved in this 
department. Add a saving in the miscellaneous esti- 
mates of about £500,000, which is very little, and you 
have six millions reduction in the expenditure of the 
country. Now how could we dispose of that? I dare 
say, if we had a surplus of six millions, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would find a great many parties who 
could tell him how they could most substantially benefit 
the people by doing away with certain obnoxious taxes. 
Well, these things carried out—and mind, these are only 
the prevention of waste—you might have a reduction of 
the duty on tea to Is. 4 pound. That would, for the 
first year, perhaps lose about two millions. You might 
have a total abolition of the duty on soap, which is 
upwerde of £900,000. The paper duty, the advertise- 
ment duty, and the siamps on newspapers, might be 
entirely abolished [cheers]; and thereby we should have 
freedom from all taxes and fiscal restrictions upon the 


cireulation of knowledge. Butter, cheese, and other 
articles, might be imported without a customs duty; 
and I think that we might consent to lose a million an 
a half by a much fairer equalisation of the burden of 
the property and income-tax [cheers]. Respecting that 
tax, just permit me to say this—I am in favour of direct 
rather than indirect taxation, as a principle [cheers!]. 
One likes to see what is going out; not that we like to 
sec it going out, but, if it must go, we like to see how 
and where it goes. One likes, too, tbat Government 
should feel that there is some difficulty in collecting the 
revenue, and therefore be placed under the obligation 
of consulting to the utmost the real wants of their 
position, And, on this ground, I prefer greatly direct 
taxation. It is impossible, perhaps, to obtain the whole 
revenue in that manner in this country while we are 
burdened with so large a debt; but it is of the greatest 
importance that we do not diminish the proportion of 
direct taxation which we have in relation to the other 
taxation of the country. Well, then, supposing that 
we are to have a continuance of the property and income 
tax, it is absolutely necessary that it should be 
fairly adjusted to the means of those who Pay 
that fixed property should not be taxed at the 
same rate as fleeting property; that that which is, 
in fact, only in the process of realising itself 
should not be mulcted just as that is which has 
realised itself, and must continue; and that a 
man who is labourin earnestly and ery to 
bring up his family by the use of his brains, or of his 
hands, or of his skill, should not be called upon to pay 
in the same proportion as the man who need do nothing 
but receive the dividends upon the property which he 
possesses [loud applaus- J. I think that all income, 
indeed, is a bad subject for taxation—because neces- 
sarily the process required to get at the particulars is of 
an inquisitorial kind; but rather than that we should 
have any increase in indirect taxation, any restoration of 
the impositions that have already been taken away, and 
the absence of which we have felt a relie(—in preference 
to this, I should desire a continuance of direct taxation 
in the present proportion, or even in an increased pro- 
portion, only seeing that that direct taxation fall fairly 
and equally upon the people in proportion to their means 
applause). je not that it will be necessary to go 
arther into this question. I think not. But there are 
one or two subjects connected with finance—not exactly 
of a financial kind, but of a kindred character with 
finance—to which 1 would make an cag — an 
allusion. For example, there is a County Expenditure 
Bill, which is now before Parliament; the efforts which 
Mr. Milner Gibson has been making for two or three 
months past in order to introduce the representative 
principle into the imposition of county taxes and imposts 
upon the inhabitants of the county and the ratepayers 
of the county, are highly important and praiseworthy. 
I think that very much might be gained if that princi- 
ple were judiciously embodied in legislative provisions. 
have not the smallest doubt that in addition to the 
gradual saving we should have in expenditure fur na 
tional purposes,we might also have a considerable saving 
in the expenditure for local purposes [hear, hear]. Then 
there are our diplomatic establishments and our law 
courts [hear, hear]. Reform in reference to either of 
them, if that reform were judiciously planned and exe- 
cuted, although it would not relieve us in the way of direct 
taxation, would relieve the resources of the country to a 
considerable extent of money which does not pass into the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but still may be 
said to go out fur public purposes, and in consequence of 
public arrangements [hear, hear]. Here, thén, there 
might be a considerable saving of our purses, if there 
were but fairness and honesty in the management of our 
affairs, And however it may appear extravagant at first 
sight to propose a reduction of taxation of six or seven 
or eight millions, I feel convinced, that if the servants 
of the public—the representatives of the public—were 
only fairly representative of the opinions and feelings of 
the public, we should save, without in the smallest de- 
gree endangering any of our useful institutions, a very 
much larger sum than perhaps any modest man would 
like now to mention [laughter]. With regard to all 
social matters, I hold the general principle, that people 
would rather be left to their own resources than have 
the constant intermeddling of those who are in authority 
applause). 
ndon you may see in a dirty, smutty window, an ad- 
vertisement to this effect, Young men taken in and 


in and do for us. 


for ourselves than be done for by Government; for, un- 
happily, there is the same equivocal meaning attachin 
to the deed of Government as there is to the word whic 


selves helplessly in the hands of the Government 
scarcely for good, generally for evil [applause]. 1 wou 


them [loud applause]. 
are the general — opinions which I hold. 
I may say, that although I have 

before you, to many of whom 
stranger, these sentiments are not all matters of novelt 

with me; that I have given expression to them wee 

by week for the course of ten years past; and that I 
have, more especially in reference to the suffrage ques- 
tion, encountered a great deal of risk, and have made 
many personal sacrifices in order to give a full and 
faithful expression of my opinion to the public [applause]. 
Ido not put before you these things as any claim upon 
you, but I wish strongly to impress upon your miuds 
just this—that although I am unknown, | am no: 
altogether untried [applause ; that I have been at work 
for the public for at least ten years past; and I appeai 
to the whole of my public course, the records of which 
may be found in my paper every week—I appeal to that 
payer as testifying to the consistency and sincerity with 
which I have heid, and have urged, those opinions 
{loud applause}. Your committee have done me the 
honour of asking me to address you. I have now done 
so. I would state, before 1 sit down, that I am in 
different as to the result; tbat although I may desire 
the honour of :epresenting so sound a constituency as 
this [near, bear], I am equally oppressed ws dreaa of 


the responsibility connected with it [hear, hear]; and 


You know, in some of the back etreets of 


done ſor. Now, we don't want Government to take us 
We would rather do for ourselves 
[laughter]. In all that relates to our social duties, and 
engagements, and responsibilities, we would rather do 


expresses it; we are done ſor in two senses; the 
power is taken out of our own hands, and we find our- 


lay down this, therefore, as a principle to guide me in 
reference to most of the social questions of the day—I 
would far rather exert myself to help people to help 
themselves, than I would take upon myself —or, 
rather, upon the Government—the duty of doing for 
Well then, gentlemen, these 


rofessed them here 
am necessarily a 


that if the choice were in my own hands of determining 


— way or that, I should feel considerable difficulty in 
n 


le to my determination—I would just 
upon you. If I can serve you, or you 
it will be my pride as well as my 


a view of becoming 


ar 
no „ save this—that I would do the 
best I can the principles I hold, and return 
the trust into your hands whenever you become dis- 
satisfied with me — — | I believe that a serious 
is at hand—that even in this country we shall 
have to go through a very severe struggle, iu order to 
retain the that we at present enjoy. I think 
that it scarcely the eve of a prophet to foresee, in 
the distance, European revolutions, probably far more 
severe in their character, more likely to test the sta- 
bility of our institutions, than were those of 1848, 1 
hold it to be the duty of all men who are earnestly de- 
sirous of political progress to lay aside, as far as they 
can consistently with the principles they hold, all their 
minor differences of opinion, and band together [loud 
applause}. I hold it to be the duty of every constitu- 
ency—more especially where the liberal portion of that 
constituency are able, if united, to return a liberal repre- 
sentati and foremost, and above all things, to 
maintain their union; and I would earnestly implore of 
you not in any way to suppose I should be capable of 
coming in the midst of you to produce such a division as 
would resalt in the return of a borough member not re- 
pe, you 4 1 can only say thus much 
for myself—that if, fairly and honestly interpreted, the 
expression of your will is that I should have the happi- 
ness of req to serve you, I should serve you 
with cheerfulmess; but if I had a doubt, even a remote 
doubt, as to the preponderance of liberal opinion select- 
ing me for « tative of this place, 1 should de- 
ne the honour, even if it ee te to me, and 
entreat you to look about for man in whom you 
could ali confide [loud cheers]. 


The Cuaremaw having invited questions from 
the auditory, a written one was put into his hand, 
requesting Mr. Miall’s opinion on the currency, and 
as to the effects of Peel's bill of 1819, to which he 
briefly replied. 

No further questions being forthcoming, 

Joux Basout, Esq , stepped forward, amidst loud 
cheers, to spexk to the meeting. After advertin 
to the importaace of the present occasion, he said 
he had been but very slightly connected with any of 
the proceedings which had been preliminary to this 
meeting ; but he had learned, partly from the public 
papers, 8 from private communications, 
that there been certain steps taken, very similar 
to thore which were taken in this borough ten years 
ago, and which ended in a requisition to their present 
member. He understood that when Mr. Crawford's 
resi ion letter was received in this town, addressed 
to . Livesey, a meeting of 30 or 50, who were 
supposed to tevery shade of opinion amongst 
the liberal party of the borough was convened ; that 
this meeting deliberated upon the letter, and that it 
expressed, he had no doubt, the almost unanimous 
feeling of the liberal electors of the borough, of deep 
regret at the circumstances which had compelled Mr. 
Crawford to take the course intimated in the letter. 
After this, another meeting of the same parties, as 
nearly as might be, was convened; and the question 
of finding a successor to Mr. Crawford was discussed; 
and he (Mr. Bright) learned, very much to his 
surprise, that some over-partial friends of his at 
that meeting, — that he should be asked 
to become «a idate. A meeting of the liberal 
electors, = by ae * held a at that 

. very much to his gratification, he 
— a resolution was passed for a requisition 
calling upon himself to become a candidate [applause]. 
At the same * Be committee of at least 30 
names was chosen, ly and openly—names of 
men who might be fairly said to represent any 
section, however minute, of the liberal party. That 
committee communicated with him; and he, as in 
duty bound, forwarded a reply. Mr. Bright then 
assigned his reasons for not consulting his personal 
ease in giving up the representation of Manchester 
for that e. After which he proceeded as 
follows :— 

In this borough, for some years past, we have held 
out a very good example to other constituencies. We 
have not chosen men because they lived in the town, or 
on apy other than the ground of principle, and 
on our belief they could render to us and to the 
country great public service [hear, hear]. Now, to-night 
we have a geutieman befure us who, as he says, though 
to many here unknown, yet is * no means untried. I 
believe my first introduction to Mr. Miall was in 1840, 
when he visited this town, and stayed, I think, for one 
night at my house. I have been intimately acquainted 
with him ever since; I bave watched, almost from week 
to week, that which he gave to the public as the impress 
of his own opinions upon the topics of the day; | have 
seen him in his labours on various public questions; 
and I must say that, outside of the walls of Parliament, 
I donot know a single individual who, during these last 
ten or eleven years, has given more faithful and con- 
sistent and htened labour to those great questions 
aud principles which are so much valued by the liberal 
electors of this burough [cheers]. I sincerity be what 
you require in a public man—il earnestness be some- 
thing om which you set a value—if ability to write aud 
to speak be worth anything—why then you mus! admit 
that you hare these qualifications iu the gentleman that 
has this might veen before you [cheers]. It is for us to 
choose, if we can, a man of our own rank and station 
in lite, whose character is untaruisne, wubse capacity 
and intellect are undeniable, whose services are of long 
continuanee, and have borne the severest test, aud of 
whose conduct as representative of our interests, and 
the nation’s interests, we can have no doubt whatever, 
it he be returned to the Louse of Commons [cueers). 
I must say that, judging from Mr. Muall’s writings, and 
from his 7 should say that he is — 
as a thinker, able and eloquent as a writer, clear 


and impressive as a public speaker. Now that is 


— — 


1851.) 


Che Nonconformist. 


— 


just the sort of man wanted in the House of 
ommons (hear, hear, and cheers}. I can promise 
that there is no such man who is not listened to. The 


command 
the audience [applause]. 

I have no interest in this matter, 8 that which 
every elector of this borough has. far as I have 
ever been able to discover the tical opinions of Mr. 
Miall, I know no man with my own sentiments, 
speaking generally, more entirely coincide; and as an 
elector of the borough, if I were out of public life, and 
living here, attending to 8 — cag, with the 
most perfect honesty, that I know no man, not now in 
the House of Commons, and I do not know that I know 
any man in the House of Commons, for whom I could 
more conscientiously give my vote at an election for 
this borough, than I could for the tleman who has 
addressed you this evening. Bat while I say this, un- 
derstand me oaly to be speaking as one of the thousand 
electors of the borough. Mr. ht here cntered 
upon a statement of his views as to the course which it 
would be best for the electors to take. It was not 


necessary, he said, that this meeting, however favoura- 
bly disposed to Mr. Miall, should insist upon it that 
he should be their candidate; it would be desirable, if 
his address, following on a character and course like 
Mr. Miall's, had made a favourable impression, that 
the meeting should resolve that the committee should 
be authorized to test the ions of the electors, to 
ascertain how fir the majority were disposed to invite 
him to become a candidate [applause]. 

A resolution to this effect Mr. Bright finally 
moved ; as it was afterwards altered, we give only 
the ultimate version, which will be found below. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Bright's speech, Mr. 
Miall withdrew from the room, having intimated 
a desire to that effect to the chairman, so that his 
presence might not prevent a full expression of 
opinion.—The Caairman then stated that he should 
be glad to hear the sentiments of the electors. 

r. Liver said he thought the passing of a reso- 
lution like the one proposed would, at present, be 
8 He had no wish to say anything against 

r. Miall, but if the matter were left over a while 
there might be other individuals of whose compe- 
tency they might have an oportunity of judging. 

The Cuainman said Mr. Livsey was on the com- 
mittee, and he regretted that he had not attended 
the meeting. 

Mr. Brrout said that Mr. Livsey did not think it 
a when he proposed to him the honour of 

ing a candidate; and he thought the same remark 
should apply to Mr. Miall. He, however, did not 
wish the meeting to pledge itself, but to ask the 
electors—every body—what was their opinion; and 
it was intended to propose that the meeting recom- 
mend to the committee appointed at the previous 
one, to prepare a requisition to Mr. Miall, and, by a 
careful canvass of the borough, to procure the signa- 
tures of as many as might be disposed to sign, with 
the view of testing the opinions of the constituency. 
They would thus ascertain how far they were dis- 
posed to accept Mr. Miall as a candidate. After a 
gentleman had addressed so large a number as were 
then present, and had experienced such a reception, 
he thought it was quite fair to apply the test pro- 
posed, as there were necessarily also a large number 
of electors absent. If by that means it was found 
that Mr. Miall was not acceptable, it would then be 
their duty to look out for a better man. 

Mr. Livsey should like them to have a Reformer 
that would secure unanimity, but he thought they 
should wait until nearer the time of election; and 
on that account, although he would not vote against 
the resolution, he should not hold up his hand in 
favour of it. 

Mr. Gipson did not consider the resolution pledged 
them to support Mr. Miall if a more suitable person 
should be brought before them; and, therefore, he 
would second the motion. 

Mr. WITraR A ht, that to meet the views 
of Mr. Livsey and Mr. Gi it would be advisable 
to allow ten or fourteen days to elapse before the 
canvass be commenced, so as to give opportunity 
for communicating with any other gentleman, should 
there be any who felt inclined to do so, He did not 
say this because he had ioe Cote to Mr. Miall, 
for if he had drawn up own political creed, it 
would not be nearer his mind than the one they had 
heard from Mr. Miall [cheers]. 

The CaarrMan saw no objection to the lapse of a 
little time, as it would give gentlemen an opportunit 
of addressing to Mr. Miall political questions whi 
they might not then think of. 

It was suggested that the names of the committee, 
about forty in number, should be read over. This 
was done, upon which Mr. Livsey said there was 
only one member of the Chartist body, and no non- 
electors, although they were zealous workers in the 
borough, Mr. Horus said that when he moved the 
list, he understood that a considerable number were 
Chartists, but if such were not the case, there could 
be no objection to other names being added. The 
Cuaraman said he thought Mr. Livsey was mistaken 
in supposing there was only one Chartist on the 
committee, tor, said he, I consider myself a Chartist 
— j Mr. Lavssy: I said member of the 

Shartist body —you have never paid your subscrip- 
tion [laughter]. Mr. Tweepare said they had not 
yet given their social soirée to their present member ; 
when that had taken place he should have no cb. 
jection to support the resolution. Mr. Briour said 
he had no disposition for the matter to be hurried. 
He had been in conversation with Mr. Crawiord, 
and he expressed his great satisfaction that such a 
man as Mr. Miall had been thought of as his suc- 
cessor [cheers]. There need not, therefore, be any 
feeling of delicacy on that head; and there would 


doubtless be 4 — shortly which would 
show to Mr, how deep was their regret to 


| part with him, To meet the views of all, the signa- 
tures would not be asked for until after the dinner to 
Mr. ~~ 2 The following is the resolution as 


— 11 — 14 ; and the committee 
ues 
after the intended visit of Mtr Crawford. — 
The Cnainuax put the resolution to the meeting, 
and it was carried unanimously. 
Thanks were then voted to the Chairman and Mr. 
Miall, and the 2 separated, it being about a 
quarter-past ten o lock. 


— 
LAW, POLICE, ASSIZE, &c. 


Fouxtax Coprniout N ENOTAND.— Bosa . 
Jerrnxey.—The important question whether a fo- 
reigner resident abroad can aequire copyright in this 
country in a work composed by him in another, but 
first published here, came before the Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber, yesterday week, and was decided 
by Lord Campbell in the affirmative. The facts out 
of which the ques ion arose were as follows :—The 
well-known opera of La Sonnambula” was com- 
posed by Bellini, at Milan, in February 1831; and 
in the forms required 8 the law of Milan, assigned 
to Signor Ricordi, a Milanese; in June of the same 
year, Ricordi came over to this country, and assigned 
the copyright to —— * the plaintiff. The opera 
having been so assigned, waa published by Boosey 
in London on the 10th of the same month, it never 
having been before published either in this or any 
other country. The action was brought by the 
plaintiff Boosey against the defendant Jeffrey for 
„ pirating and using“ a cavatina from this celebrated 
work, Whether upon proofs of the above facts he 
could maintain such action was the formal question 
for the Court to decide; and this question main 
turned on the decision of the point whether Bellini 
or his assignee, under the circumstances, acquired a 
copyright in che Sonnambula” in this country, by 
causing that work to be first published here. In a 
case involving a precisely similar state of facts, and 
in which the action was brought bY the same plain- 
tiff, though not aguinst the same defendant— the case 
of * Boosey v. Purday —the Court of Exchequer 
had come to the decision, that no copyright was 
acquired by a foreign composer resident abroad as a 
consequence of a first publication in this country. 
In arriving at this decision, the Court of Exchequer 
eae oar ig upon the construction they put upon the 
anguage of the Original Copyright Act, 8 Anne, e. 
19, s, 54, and gave the substance of their judgment 
in the following terms :— ' 

The object of the Legislature clearly is not to eneou- 
rage the importation of foreign books, and their first 
publication in England as a benefit to this country; but 
to promote the cultivation of the intellect of its own 
subjects; and, as the act of Anne expressly states, to 
encourage learned men to compose and write useful 
books,” by giving them as a reward the monopoly of 
their works for a certain period, dating from their first 
publication. We, therefore, hold that a foreigner by 
sending to and first 2 his works in Great Britain 
acquires no copyright. 


Lord Campbell's judgment, reversing that of the 
Court of Exchequer, went upon a far broader view 
of the intentions of the Legislature and the interests 
of literature. After adverting to the decision of 
— Court of Exchequer, his lordship proceeded as 
ollows :— 


The statute 8 Anne, e. 19, is for the encouragement 

of learning, by vesting the right in printed books in the 
authors thereof. Assuming that the Legislature intended 
this necessarily for the encouragement of learning in 
Great Britain, might it not be for the encouragement of 
learning that foreigners should be induced to send their 
works here to be first published? If Rapin and De 
Lolme had written their valuable works on our consti- 
tution on the continent, without visiting this — 
instead of first publishing them, as they had done, in 
England, was it to be contended that they would thereby 
have been debarred from assigning their — ely in 
these works to an Englishman? The real question was, 
whether a foreigner, by sending his work to a publisher 
here, could acquire a copyright init? Upon that ques- 
tion depended his right to assign to another. It was 
admitied, that if a — 45 composed his work here he 
might acquire a copyright in it; and the learned counsel 
for the defendant would not deny, that if a foreigner, 
while living here for a temporary purpose, wrote a poem, 
he might publish it and acquire a copyright in it here. 
If he had composed it in his own country, and brought 
it over in his memory and produced it here for the first 
time, or if he had written out a book in manuscript, 
would it have made any difference as to his rights? 
Could his personal appearance within our realm be 
essential to his rights as an author, if he did that by 
an agent which it was not disputed he might do in his 
own proper person?“ 
Upon a review of the whole case, Lord Campbell 
said the Court were of opinion that the direction of 
the learned judge was wrong, and that he ought to 
have directed the jury to nnd a verdict for the 
plaintiff on both issues. ‘There must, therefore, be 
a venire de novo. 


Loan Sociztizs.—In the Court of Queen's Bench, 
an indictment was brought against two persons, 
Charles Cecil and James Seggie, charging them with 
a conspiracy to defraud the trustees of a loan society. 
Cecil was the treasurer, and Seggie the secretary, of 
the * City Good Intent Loan Society; a society 
consisting of about twelve members, by whom 
various sums of money were advanced from time to 
time to a common fund, out of which small loans 


were made at interest to various borrowers, The 


the jury pronounced him not guilty—which, the 
indictment being for « conspiracy, w h cannot be 
committed by a single vidual, amounted to a 
verdict of not guilty as regarded both defendants. 


An Unrortunats Motusre.— At Marlborough - 
street Police-court, a boy about 12 re old, o 


sh and daring ce, was e with 
robbing his mother. latter said it was with 
difficulty she could make out a living with her 
husband's assistance. On returning from work on 
the previous day, she found her home stripped of 
the few articles that were portable. She soon found 
out it was the work of her son, and she caused him 
to be apprehended. The boy had for the last three 

ears n a thief, getting from bad to worse. 

e had been imprisoned over and over again, but 
the moment he was set at large, he was found pilfer- 
ing. Mr. Hardwick asked if his father had corrected 
him with due severity? The mother said the boy 
had been beaten, flogged, kept in, padlocked to the 
bedstead, but all to no purpose. Mr, Hardwick said 
it was perfectly useless to send such a character to 
— again. There ought to be some institution 
n which he, and such as he, for the clase was a large 
one, could be kept for some years, and compelled to 
adopt industrious and honest habits. A short im- 
prisonment, if anything, added to the evil it was in- 
tended to correct. Having, however, no alternative, 
he should send the boy to prison for a short period, 
and order him tu be whipped. 


P.vucktne Pouttay Ativs.—A man named Malpas, 
in the employ of a Newgate-market salesman, was 


¥ | summoned before the City Police Committee, Ne 
0 


constable, for plucking fowls alive—which horri 
practice was ssid to give the birds some additional 
weight. The man and his employer asserted that 
the birds’ necks had Arat been twisted ; but Alder- 
men Challis and Wilson considered the charges 
proved, and inflicted a fine of 204. and costs, 


A New “ Lax.“ —A fashionably-dressed young 
man, who gave his name as James Crawford, was 
charged at Southwark Police-court with removi 
the signal-lamps from a train on the Epsom an 
Croydon railway, on Friday night. The lamps were 
taken from behind, and the train came up at the rate 
of twenty‘miles an hour, with another not far behind. 
The danger was increased by the crow ed state of 
the train in of the races. The prisoner's 
only excuse was that he had done it in a drunken 
lark. The magiatrute observed that, had it not been 
for the vigilance of the officials, the sacrifice of 
human life might have been awful. The case was 
of such consequence that he would not deal with it; 
but should commit the prisoner to the sessions for 
trial, under the General Railway Act, which renders 
him liable to two years’ imprisonment on conviction, 
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COURT, OFFICIAL, AND PERSONAL 


NEWS. 


Tus Qussn, Prince Albert, and their children, 
left Buckingham Palace for Osborne on Thursday, 
and — on Monday. 


Amidst the numerous fashionable assemblies 
chronicled in the ing Post, a novel locality 
is now included. The pleasurable excitement oooa- 
sioned by the announcement of her Majesty's cos- 
tume ball, for the 13:h of June, develops itself” 
in a strong muster of the ite of the aristocracy in 
the li 1 room, and print - room, of the 
British Museum, much to the astonishment of the 
officials and ordinary denizens of that learned 
locality. For the last three or four days, the 
Viscountess Canning, Lady Seymour, the Countess 
of Waldegrave, Miss Coutts, and a crowd of the 
fair members of the aristocracy, have been busily 
engaged turning over the various collections of 
engravings of costumes having reference to the 
period of the Restoration, Several very interesting 
and highly valuable illustrated works, bearing on 
this subject, are now placed on the tables by order 
of the authorities, in readiness for the inspection of 
their fair and noble visitors. 


Among the notable names in the obituary of the 
week are those of Viscount Strathallan, who died 
on Wednesday week, at Strathallan Castle, Perth. 
shire, in his 85th year; Colonel Cadogan, brother to 
Earl Cadogan, at Pau, in the department of the 
Pyrenees, on the 14th instant, in his 62nd year; 
and Mr. Charles Mott, auditor for the South Lanca- 
shire poor la w district, at Manchester, on Monday, 
the 19th. 


Tun Caraernorus in GRACECHUROH-STABET,— 
The city coroner has held an inquest on the 
bodies of the five unfortunate men who met their 
deaths by the falling in of ahouse. After a careful 
investigation of all the circumstances, aided —— 
fessional opinion, the jury returned a verdict incul- 
pating no one, and voted £6 to the subscription for 
the relief of the distressed survivors; which has 
altogether amounted to a considerable sum. 


The subscriptions for the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity amount to £19,000. Collectors are to be sent 
to Englaud, France, Belgium, America, and other coun- 
tries, to solicit for contr towards the meditated 


university ‘ 


—— — 


BOOKS ON THE EXHIBITION. ) 
Gilbert’: Vitilor’s to London. With o 
London’ Tames Scher 1 
Tuns [sa Tight conception of What 4 gyide should’ 
be, shown in thie manual. It is of a simply practical; 
character, and aims to give information on all matters | 
necessury to the stranger in a simple and conigenses | 
forth. But it fs for the well-read and woll- 
walked Londoner to give it with confidence to his country 
cousins, or to put on it the stamp of even meagre appro- | 
bation. It fh very imperfect In many respects; and even 
where it affects to give complete details, we have found 
them -quite inaccurate. Mach more care and intelli- 
gence were necessary to the compilation of a guide- 
dock for the far-coming multitudes who will attend the 
World's Fair. 
Adams's Pocket London Guide Book. By E. L. Bran- 
cuaRD. London: W. J. Adams. | 
Tais is an everyway excellent companion to the 
stranger who would thread the mazy streets of the great 
Babylon, 80 as to see not only the prominent and com- 
mon sights, but also the innumerable places and objects 
rendered interesting by history and association, which 
Ye unobtrusively aside his path. Mr. Blanchard hap- 
pily unites the practical and literary qualities needful to 
supcess in the production of an intelligent and agreeable 
guide; and has been as scrupulously accurate and 
attentive in the collection and condensation of his 
facts as could be desired. He adopts a novel plan 
Yor his work:—presenting us, first, with London as 
ft was,—and then introducing us to London as it is; 
throughout these chapters grouping the most important 
and interesting general facts in the history of the growth, 
progress, and present condition of the metropolis. He 
then portions out the great city and its suburbs into five 
divisions, again subdivided into districts; thus fur- 
nishing the visitor with a route-book, into which is 
Introduced everything of moment, historical, critical, 
and topographical. The charm of the work is the 
pleasant literary talk with which the author clothes the 
generally formal details of the guide-book—by which he 
aids his readers to become well informed on many 
matters of a good deal of value, but not often offered to 
the mere sight-seer. Strictly does the author adhere to 
his purpose of giving a knowledge of London, histori. 
ally and actually ; and, although he adds an 
er churches, chapels, banks, public offices, Ke, he 
leaves the detail of hotela, travelling arrangements, the 
amusements of the year, and other affairs that are sab- 
jected to condtant whange, to the monthly guides which : 
the railway syttem has now familiarized us with. 


Voioes of Freedom and Lyrics of Love. By T. 


Gerad Massey, Working-man. London: 
Watson. 
WE cannot by without remark these verses 


of one who writes himself “ Working-man ;” 

form a noticable little book. — its contents 
certainiy not try—but the author has 

him. 2 Pt the sentiments are wan 15 
truth — bat there is evident truth in the man. He 
has a religious spirit, and religious faith but we 
would earnestly say to him, Look not for a 1 
for the toilers and alone, but also Er Be 
self. and 3—claim not Christiani 
ab the charter of the one class, while neglecting it 
as the remedy for the other; the “freedom” it 


0 the “love” it breathes, are other, r, 
ed than these “ voices” 1 or these “ lyrica” 
celebrate. ‘The author has no mercy on 14 
and “priests.” Under the latter term he incl 
perhaps, more than we should; and if in resisting 

he be found striving sometimes against 
; itself, we may mourn that the scorn and 
on which are parents of that antagonism, 
have not been unprovoked nor undeserved. 

Mr. has been toned by the verses of some 
of our well-known people’s ; but he always 
preserves self-reliance and sincerity; and however 
much he may be deficient in maturity of thought, 
and art in expression, he is free from both 
pretence and ignorant dulness. From amongst 
poems of . and of very inferior merit, we 
select the following pleasing stanzas:— 

TRERE’S NO DEARTH OF KINDNESS. 


„There's no Gearth of kindness 
In this world of ours; 


9 in our 
e gather thorns for flowers 
spurning 


Out , we are 
one another 
While we are inly yearni 
With the name of Brother!’ 


% There's no dearth of kindness, 


Or love mankind, 
But in darkling — 


Hooded hearts grow blind! 
Full of kindness ling, 
woe 2 nom rr 

en they m min 
18 one Undrzd whole! ee 


“ There’s ne dearth of kindness— | 


— . 
From the heart it buildeth | 
Rainbow-smiles in token | 


is 
in 


Yet nursin 
We live 


for 


dness freely floweth 
In the heart for ever: 
And ’tis God's best giving— 
from ; 


above; 
Liſe were not worth living, 
Were it not for love“ 


Logie for the Million: A Familiar Exposition of the 
Art of ing. By A Faiiow or tHe Roya 
Socizty. London: Longman and Co. 

Here is a work to which we feel inclined to give a 
cordial welcome, as well for what it promises, as what 
it performs. When we consider how little the art of 
reasoning is understood or practised, how exceedingly 
illogical is the ordinary spoken intercourse of the com- 
munity at large—not to mention the want of method 
prevalent at debating clubs and discussion classes—we 
can do no other than commend any well-directed endea- 
vour towards supplying the deficiency. In the present 
case—to quote the author’s own words—no one is to 
commence the reading of his book “under the impres- 
nom that he is about to engage in an exercise that is dry, 
tollsome, or dificult. He will not find itso. Here are 
no intricate theories in which the reader may become 
bewildered—no knotty questions by which he may be 
embarrassed—no hard words which he cannot under- 
stand—no ill-natured censure of preceding writers to 
awaken his resentment—and no gloomy reflections to 
render him either sulky or morose.” 


* 


1 


_— 


doth profit and pleasure in the study of the five sections 
into which the work is divided. The F.R.S. takes pains 
at the outset to explain the difference between the science 
and the art of reasoning, and observes— We meddle 
not with the science. We profess not to analyze any of 
the powers of the mind, nor to lay down any new rules 
for the conduct of reasoning. We shall attempt only 
to describe those rules that are already known, and to 


avails himself of the most familiar and often lively il- 
testrations, and from the outset conveys a distinct idea 
of what logic really is, and what it is not. A little 
stadious attention to the work under consideration, will 
initiate the reader, by examples rather than principles, 
into the knowledge of subjects and their attributes, 
wholes and parts, genera and species, causes and effects, 
analogies, comparisons, syllogisms, dilemmas and tri- 
lemmas, and their applications to the various branches 
of knowledge essential to education, and to “ the ordi- 
nary affairs of life.” Not à few among our readers will 
learn with a feeling of surprise, that there is a Loaic of 
dress, of marriage, of age, of diet, of domestic consulta- 
tion, of social intercourse, and logic for children and for 
servants. We think the author might have dwelt more 
at length on this part of his work, for popular practice 
is somewhat lax on the subjects indicated, His exam- 
ples are well selected, and comprise passages of Scrip- 
ture, quotations from many of our standard writers, and 
sprightly instances from Misop, Sam Slick, Mrs. Caudle’s 
Lectures, &c., all of them to the purpose. 


GLEANINGS. 


Lord a ea it is understood, is now full 
pared to take the reins I, 

There is a cab-driver in London who once held a 
commission in the army, and had property to the extent 
of £1,600,000. 

The subscriptions for the free public library at 
Manchester amount to £8,875 6s. 5d. 

test to the Sublime 

of himself and other 


M. Kossuth has addressed a 
H refugees at Kutaiah. | 


With such promise as this, almost anyone may — 


apply them correctly.” In pursuance of this aim, he | Dock 


Porte, the forcible deten 

Prince Albert has contributed the sum of £26 
in aid of the subscri intended us a vision for 
ears yam Mrs. Ward, the daughter of Lord 


The Great Exhibition has produced e in- 
crease in the sums for which the — — 
are 

An Irish Roman Catholic lady recently entered a 
convent with a sum of money ex £100,000, left 
by her 2 The money has been laid out as an 
Income the use of the Sisters of Charity, to be 
pployed in relieving the sick poor, and widows and 


A Scotch paper relates that a piece of bottle-glass, 
measuring about « fourth of an inch in length, and 
an of an inch in breadth, was lately found ina 
dack's 


egg at Letham, Fife. 
A few days ago, a singular birds’ nest was dis- 
coveredin an appie-tree at Styrrup, made of three ladies’ 
collars, which bad been missed from an adjoining hedge 
five weeks previous 

One of the principal coachmakers in Paris has 
received an order from the ptian Government to 


diligence omnibuses, conveyance of 
— 2122 1 


— Doakville, advertises in the 
He a reward of 200 dollars for the re- 
covery of a slave, and says, “If he cannot be taken 


alive, he will pay a reward of twenty-five A 

scalp.” The New York Tribune says, Woulda’t the 
U. 5. Government do well to pay for „ and send 
out its hunters to tomahawk as well as catch slaves? It 


might help to save the Union.“ 

In a letter recently received in Truro, the writer, 
who emigrated last spring from the of Veryan, 
says, in a postecript:—“‘I see E Sandford, and 
supply you Rash with milk daily. She is married to 
a an called Headlow.“ 


atic 
estate, till he won the prize; and, to continue this 
farce of filial affection (for he was fond of 
), he told eulogistic lies in marble of her after 
This is about 


thea 
she bad gone to her — on ae Ree — 
the most savage outpou of a ** wounded spirit“ that 
we ever remember to have met with.—ChAurch and State 


Gazette. 


BIRTH. 
May 19, at Odibam, Hants, the wife of Mr. Groner Laz, of 


a son, 
MARRIAGES. 
May Ii, at Castle-etreet Chapel, Reading, by the Rev. 8. 
Curwen, Mr. Taomas T. Curnwen, of Clapton, to Mary Eu- 
— eldest daughter of E. Brown, Eaq., of Camden-hvuse, 


ad 

— at Sydenham, ~ the Rev. C. English, James, third 
son of R. Cuan es, Esq., of Ends Tavistock square, 
Ton, Esq., of 


ae 
Ken 
Ma at Beth Chapel, Pembroke Dock the 
1 An of =? Mr. Jou An 
; both of Pembroke 


Friar-lane Chapel, Leicester the Rev. 8. 

Warusx, eldest son of the er we Walden, 

Cambridgeshire, to Manta, eldest daughter of J. Soorr, 
Leicest 


* er. 
the Independent Ch Foulmire, the Rer. 
G. H Hobbs Mr. Josrra Browin of Leleetér, Marky, 
daughter of 


r. C. Mean, of F 


DEATHS, 
at the residence of his parent, Liphook, Hants, aged 


May 
OHN CHALORAPFT. 


Mr. 

ay 19, at Winchester, aged 91, Tuomas Duane, n 
. „ 20, at her seat in Surrey, in her 83rd year, ‘yy =s 

ARDEN. 

May 23, aged 14 months, Nona Maxx, only child of Lord 
ee Been Ww formerly of Mord 

a ag .Joun Wurrs, yo en- 
hall, Sane, and lately of Stanstead, Essex. 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CITY, Tuzspay Evenine. 


Notwithstanding the remarkable panic in the 
Share Market, 7 1 1 ities —— = 
im ng ev u e 
somh emsens of sdvends 1 small 
little more than 4 per cent.— but the market is 
very firm, and in a fair way for improvement. 
The auspicious change in the weather, and the 
usual purchases to secure the July dividends, are 


assigned as the principal causes of the present 
rise. 
THE STOCKS :— 


T | E 
2. 


75 
1110 1 2 1 


311 

Bae a pn 22 22 45 pm. 4 
LongAnnuit. .| 7 5-16 7 67 8-16 7 5-16 

Comparatively little business has been done in 
the Forei et. Mexican is dull, but at 
rates which, six months ago, would have found 
hosts of purchasers, so that there is not much 
cause for complaint. Spanish is firm, and Peru- 
vian has improved. The following are the 

rices :—Brazilian New Bonds, 1829 and 1839, 
575 Mexican Bonds, 1846, 364; Peruvian Bonds, 


i 


97 
210 4 


1277177 
1275 


| Five per Cent. 82} 3; Do. Deferred, 383; Portu- 


uese Bonds, Four per Cent., 324; Russian Bonds, 
ur-and-a-Half per Cent., 101; Spanish Bonds, 
Five per Cent., Div. from Nov., 1840, 202; Ditto, 
Three per Cent., 40 40; Dutch Two-and-a-Half 
Per Cent., 59% 

The Share Market has been in a very dishearten- 
ing state. On Wednesday last, a decided panic 
took place, and for some time it was impossible to 
sell shares at any price. People would not bay 
them, and no business was done. On 
symptoms of a favourable reaction were visible, an 


— — 


de a 


m —ñ TC 


2 advance of 7 per cerit. 


occurred on 
arte and to-day a brisk busi. 
n — — at a —— — uotations. 


be considered to have 


at 2 


882 4 Nw New £17, 13; Lancashire and 
Yorkshi ; London and North Western, 
1244 4 51 New W a London 

South Western, 85 43; M oT 64 8 2s 4; 

itto, £50, 1 * bann. ; 

Stafford, 10§; lord, 11 York, 
hampton, 16; South bana, 24 11 
Newcastle, and Berwi LF. in orth 


Midland, 233 2; East in rit Northern of 
France, 14%. 

Business in the provinces is im 

The subjoined calculations, taken fem a daily 
contemporary, showing the rate per cent. per 
annum yielded by the various securities cited at 
the average of the prices which ruled this day. 
Where the asterisk (*) is prefixed it is to be 
understood that the share rate of interest is less 
the Income-tax. It will be seen that in every case 
we take the rate of interest last declared as the 
basis of our calculation :— 


Three per Cent. Consols, average E 8. 4 
98 yield per cent. 3 1 
oat 15 ; 1 
” 6 1 
annum seer ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee te 5 11 5 
* per 
aer Bilis (Int. 16d. per day - 4 ” : 1 20 
—— ie . per day) — * * 
rate cent. ann. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 41 ’ * 


Stocks (div. at the rate of 2 
cent. per annum) „ 88 90 81. 


annum) — 1 „eee 85 90 114 1} 
(div. 1 — ethan 9 


eee bees eee 194 79 18 
“Thea Stock (div. at ‘the rate 8 
Ba) ad nome — (enad „ 56} 9 4 810 


£3 6s, 8d, per cent. per annum) 26% 90 * 0 0 
PRICKS OF STOCKS, 
The highest prices are given. 
BRITISH. Price. | FORRION, Price. 
18 
: 
Consols „ Un r 88 
Do. Account 35 auen ———— 34 
3 Cent. Reduced 3 — S per cent ..| #0 
eas eee ee French 3 percent..| 68 
Annuities .... 1 Granada | 17 
Bank Stock........ =) Mexican Spr. et. now 
India Stock ........ Portuguese 
Exchequer Bills— Russian .... 11 
June cose | 42 pm. Spanish 5 por cout. 20) 
India Bond : 58 pm. || Ditto d per cent 40 
Ditto Passive...... 5] 


THE GAZETTE, 


Friday, May 23. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, ca < 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 17th day of May, 1851. 
I8SUB DEPARTMENT, 


z 
Notesiesued ..... 095 | Government Debt.. 11,015,100 
** Other Securities .. 3 
Gold Coin & Bullion 13,671 7 
Silver Bullion eeee 83,37 
£26,705,095 £26, 705,095 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


Be ee ere N e 
Deposits in 


Pati Exche- uty) oo. 13,900,908 
x e- Bb „ 
meee gts 
sioners of — Gold sidand Silver Ocin 
4ional Debt, 
. 


e 82 


on eeeeeereeree .* 


— 


u. 700 528 
Dated the bend day of May, 1851. 
an "ha. M MaxsHALL, Chief Cashier. 


The bui oer tiffled as 1 
Same ee ate 
0. 86:— 
Ebenezer Chapel, Bartle tt’s-passage, Bartlett’s-buildings, 
Holborn, 


ao, Tron, Aston, erke hire, publican. 


Hv Jau, Mill | Pend-bridge, Rot Rotherhithe 
3, — solicitors, Mesers. and Dizastele, King’s 


Bavin, Joux, — draper, — 31, July 18: solicitors, 
Messrs. Sole and Turner, A 
Jones, SHapracu Eowarp — Wrock wandine, Shrop- 
shire, apothecary, Jane 3, 25: solicitors, Messrs. Motteram, 
Knight, and Emmet, Birmingham. 
Macut, Gronos, Dudley, epade manufacturer, Jone 5, July 
8: solicitors, Messrs. aod Hemmant, W 
Nr mee Joux, N brace manufacturer, June 13, 
7 
» {DMUND ILLIAM, * 9 
* P XI x Mr, Hell Bath. 2 1 r 
ILLiaM Gone Henny vil en 
2 ee y 8, 26: solicitors, Mesers. Holt — — — 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
vue W., Edinburgh, grocer, = 26, June 19. 
- Burnell, eee eee and Col -etreet, china 
u eman 
PLT first dix. of 88. d.; on we ol May #4, and three sub- 


vo, at Mr. 


1 arta 


vietualler, — Sie, 
su 


3 


Sambrook 
dish-street, — 
—5 three subsequent TT Clogs. at Mr 


ton vpn feta. Mr. oa 2 
Tuesday, May 27. 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
—— ̃ .6 Yorkshire, tanner, M 


43 Da satan ore dealer, 


j Orambere, Old Jewry. 
5. 822 A Messrs. Lo less and Satie 
“aon. Witt 


Bouth- wharf. 
chant, tet tv. of Se. 44.; May 29, 8 


ARK LANE, Mowpay, May 96. 


bouring cou was s@ 


64. ewt. on lest Monday's quotations. Linseed 
— The current prices as under. 


and three sub- 


; on Saturday, 
r. Edwarde’s, 
» New Caven- 


ia eertified af a place duly registered 


"ox electing mariage, partons an act of the 6th and 
Central Oatholie 2 l Apostetio Church, Newman-etreet, Ox - 


ELLis, Rionaxb, Richmond- street, Soho, ig my = 


qt June 
Hatton-court, 


Salisbury-court, * victualler, 
June 5, Jen Me, Melt, Cketham-pleo, Binet but a lively trade, 


Paddington, stone mer- 


Tharedays, at Mr. Stan of “Si je „ B Sete Moore, 
three subsequent Thure- | Ditto Cake (per ton) ....... ——2—*ůũ2*2—⸗ £4 Os, to £4 Wea, 


The yaan n morning from the ne 

: : se . 4 — lest +a 
day’s prices. In foreign t) though prices were 
—— Fiour searcely maintaioed previous rates, and the 
demand was very limited. Barley, for frinding, fully as dear, 
Fime Malt was more inquired after, end 1s. to 2-. dearer. Beats 
ls. higher, scarce, and Peas quite asdear. The arrival of 
Oate coastwise during the past werk was only moderate, and we 
had a steady demand to-day fur consumption at an advance of 


ee 


and three 
Brook-court, 
voley-street, 


Price pert stone of Side. (sinking the offal). 
Beef . .nceses *. 44. to 38. 8 Vea e Ou. to 4s. Od, 
„Mey 15. Mette * 10 ** 3 8 Pork. se eeeee« | 8 8 


FizaD or CaTTLe at utter. 


Frid 1,023. 9,630 2% a 
9 * „1 * 99990 eeeeee 
— 10, Mop ae * * 1538 1 ,070 et eeeee — 


Per Ss. by the carcase, 


‘Cam: wa Ny Presse, Larteashire, 1 June 6, 26 inferior Beef 9. 84. to W. 4d. Int Mutton Me. 64. 
wd u 64.10 Be ron 


solicitors, Messrs. Blackborst and Middlingde 2 6 ..8 8 | Mid.dite.. 8 0. 8 
Crate, Rosert, ma er, Breconshire, — Juve IL, Primelarge d 10 .. 3 @ | Prime ditto 3 | 3 8 
July 9: solicitor, Mr. Bristol. Prime emal 3 0 ..3 8 l.. . 3 „ 3 10 
1 — Natter — on tly 0 2 loul-| Largetork d 6 „ 3 4 fe rer, 8 8 6 
* mpi: ment ne soliciior, Mr. Tr — — 
— — 1 : bri 4 7 PROVISIONS, London, Monday. 


dge. 
«Moony Bicuann, Sun Tavern-fields, St.George’s-in-the-East,/ Our markets continue dull. The business doing le only 


tris 
ee, Hammersmith, commirsion ageut, June | ging. Irish Butter has furcher declined 8s. to 3s. 
. Joly 6! ecllateats, Beure. Lawranee and Co. Old Jewry | oak mee Dew } foreign aleo 


request, and there is uo inquiry for tierces. — 
prove. Lard is unchanged. 


ENotisn hurts 2988 May 26.— 


demand, a deal article 

bas tote below our lowest quotation, Dorset, 

222 — Beauley, luverness-shire, grocer, 22. * hima 
Gow, Jou, Edinburgh, grain June 5, Jaly 4. BREA wheaten bread in the metropolis 
Hirt. — metal X * N are from ; of household ditto, 44d, to 54d. per dibs. loaf. 


2and 16. in Gloverseed, and cannot be depended on at present. 
Sutru, Writiam, Edinburgh, tailor, May 30, Jane 90. Canaryseed was in weet, and prices bad rather au 
John B Ryder, Du — Somereetsbi * Bairtisn we nae : 
n ant , Darant mer re, grocer 
div. of 42. — — ‘st 8 Hemmomen’s, . io Se to 658. ; crushing 48, to Ste, 
Exeter— Robert . ye ae Walworth rod, be. @noh)......£8 10s. to 410 Us, 
ist div. 20, and three su PT TCT LEE —to £— 


days, at res see | eee — oon — — — 
— N 1 ere reid id, fine At to Ads. 
Thursday inter, r W ng, oom 
2 E ** 7 — ; 8 
ä red, 40s. to to 486. ; Aue, 506. to 55a. 
William Mil er — . Fleet street, — © — — Foasten Sasons, ko. 
; 29, and three subeequr at — 2 Clover, red (duty Os. per ct.) per owt..........+...85e. to 60. 
an-street — Thomas Ditto, white (duly ba. per ewe) Serie BGs. to 88. 
stret, Coventrs-st,, builder, drei divs of 1; May 29," and three . oh. 1 6 060. to Bde, 
— 41 — 1 Mr, Graham's, Coleman-street—Henry Linseed (POr ton. „ 4 , £6 Os. yr E 10s, 
8 » City, auctioneer, first div. uf 7. 44. f Rane Cake (per ton). , to £4 . 
May and three sab-equent Th *, at Mr. Grahaw’s, Hempeeed, e qr.), 388. to 33¢.; Duteh, 316, 8. to 380, 
Coleman-street—Henry Southgate and William Miller Robert-] Tyres (per qr. J., email 284, to B54, ; large. 30s. 40 884 
eon, fe City, euctioncers, Aret div. of 12. M. 99, HOPS, — Monday, May 96 —We contlaus to have 
and three subsequent Thursdays, at Mr. Grahem's, Coleman- by 80 means active, inquiry for Hopes uf evlour 
1 — — e rat abou rr 
MAKK ETS. Weald of ent... A 116 477 


! covENT GARDEN M 


hg ap Pgs Bee! 


ue, joung Cares, Frenok 
— recived during the week 


Cukes un- goed See ae 8 from 11. 


4d. per ; Old kinds realize better gg Lettuces and 
BaitisnH, Forgion, aa are sufficient for the demand. The best Mush- 
Wheat— 7. 1. | Wheat— 7. rooms fetoh 1s. 3d. per p Atle. Cut Flowers consist of Heatha, 
Essex, Suffolk, and Dantslg g 40 to 45 Pelargoniums, Cumeliias, Migaonette, Double Primroses, Bte- 
Kent, Red (new 38 to 41 Anhalt and Marks.. 35 .. 39 | phamotia floribunda, Civerarias, Muss and Provins Loses. 
Ditto ite 38 eo — — * — * * 8 — — — — 
Line., Norfolk, and * Pomeran ee 25 LLOW, Mompay, M 26 
m1 . Danish sad Prive. sd’ Notwi — the amount of ‘aon doing since 
Scotch, White., 34... 38 — 8 — 32 . 34 Monday last bas been small. NN 1, 1 seen face 
D' toBed........ 34... 86 | Petersburgh, Arch- nk oe Be Dd pt ds 
Lu. =, “2d Somer- angel and Bigs. . 83 . 36 | Od., and the figure AW = A ne —＋ * 3 
set., Reede... F Dees Se ewt. Town Tallow “tast week—2,640 ; — —1— 
Ditte White ..... —.. — & Ber- per ibs. The imports week cases „ ly 

Rye 5565 2 2 2 „„ „ 4 diana — * Bb 0 * PARTIOULARS OF TALLOW, 

Barle eeeceeeeeeeee 19 * 23 Taganrog 3 „ „„ „1 ** 34 — r 
Labs: . .. 38 ., 8 Brabantand French.33 .. 36 3 j | 1 
Angus „%% „% ee mm Ditto W bite eeeeee 38 * 41 

Malt, Ordinar7ß — .. = Balonica ........ „ 2... Caske. 

Pale „ „„ 46 ** 51 Bgyptian.....ss««. 25 * 28 Stock this day eee 7,961 
Peas, Grey . oe M4, MB Rye coves 20... 2 49s. 3d. 
Maple q 42890 % 30 Barley *rice of T. C. w 

5455552 „ oe 84 Wismar & Rostock. 20 . 22 * 4 
2 2 2 oe 36] Danis 20 .. 2 Delivery last week 

Beans, Large eeeeee 24 * 26 Baal ee eeeereeeeeee 22 „ 23 from let 
.es ce ee 25 * * 27 t Friesland eeee 18 * 19 Arrived last week 
Harrow eereeeeee 24 ee 27 ptla n 17 5 0 18 A 2 
Pigeon oe teeeeee 27 ee 29 Dantibe .....s06. 0 7 .. 18 Price of Towh eee 50s, Od 

Oats— a 6 „ „ „ „666 23 ae 
Line & York. feed 17 .. 19 . . „ * * of Wool 
Do. Poland & Pot. 18 .. 20 | Beans, Horse 21 .. 2 2 . 9.807 
Berwick & Scotch. 20 .. 22 Pigeon 2 . . 28 —1 22 Wee et trom Sydney 3,604 from South 
Scotch feed. q 19 .. 21 Egyptian „ 32... 83 Australia, 1,872 from Van ad, and the rest irom the 
Irish feed and black 15 .. 17 | Oate— of « Hope. The Tac ane have bern progress 
Ditto Potato . 18 .. 20 Groningen, Danish, 2 of Goss 3 — aad nearly every dale of colow 

Linseed, sowing.... 50 .. 54 Bremen, & Fries- — 41 found’ be 2 742 foreign bas deen withe 

„Esse, new... land, feed and bik. 15 .. 17 ye whe ka a th eentianes 400d. 
£23 to £26 per last | Do. thick and brew 18 . 20 . — or RS 
Carraway Seed, Essex, new .. “rn Petersburg, : LiverPooun, M N . 2 
Rape Cak * 4 ＋ — — 92 7 „ 18 — oye — White is more inquired for, and markets 
e,£2410s.toZ5perton| Swedish .......- * 
Linseed, £29 188. to £1 Se. . we well cleared. la Crossed and Cheviots there is uo improvement 
Flour, has B.S be MEBs... 8 Oe, . s. d . 4 
sk. of 280 amburg ...6seee oe e Go o So 
pans nt — 204 Stettin 20 2 a iene pow Sune. . 1 to — ; 
TOWN . e ee OD oo SI | Teaneh, par See Be. 58 Laid Crossed do., un washed. ae F 14 0 
Want nen FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE ER TR % N 13 0 
may 17. Six WEEKS. Cheviot done unwashed dd. 11 0 11 0 

Wheat. 887. 24. Wheat tt 38s. 10d, — eee 14 0 17 9 

Barley . 2 Barley 24 White Cheviot do. do. 0 20 © 

Oats eeeeeeeeeeeeee 18 ll Oats. „„ „ „%% „%% „„ * * 18 3 Import for the week. naseneseooace — 20 bigs. 

Rye ee eeeeeereeeee — . n ereeeer 57 5 | Previously this year, . ee eee eeeeee eee 652 bage. 

Peas eeeveeaeeaeeees 37 {2 ne ee 25 10 Foreign. —The public sales in Lon dou baving gone off weil 


N 
N 
N 


E22 — 62 — 


2 


2 


436 Che Nonconformist, [May 28, 1861, 
= — of the Inte im. | ES’ STRAW BO — 
r | La Bgantytimmed. | (QED. DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S GENUIN 

a... 90,108 bales, MILLINERY BONNETS ila to 

of the most fashionable kinds. 
DUNSTAB RICE, AND FANCY STRAWS, 


coloured, £30; Cod, £38 to £—; 
#40 ; Palm, £29. 6s. 
HIDES, Leaver mALL.—Market 
8d. per Ib.; ditto, yy ye of 
lb, 24d. to 24d ; ditto, 801. to to ; 
to Pöld., 29d. wo fd. ditto, Said. to 104 . to d.: ditto, 
104)b. to n 64. to 6s. 6d.; 
Horse hides, Od. to 76. 
HAY MARKETS, Sarner, May 24. 

At per load of 36 trusses. 

Smithfield. | Cumberland. | Whitechapel. 
Meadow Hay. 60s. to 66s, | 63s. to 87s. | GOs. to 86s. 
Clover Hay.... | 66s. 90s. 00s. | 65s. 905. 
Straw.....sss++) Ble. 808, | 388. Sls, | Bis. 2056. 


METALS, Lobo, May 23. 
FOREIGN STERL. e 


ENGLISH IRON, a 
per ton. 2E 8. d. 
E 8. d. Swedishkeg ......15 5 0 
Bar, bolt, and square, Ditto fa 90 % . 
London. . 8 070 510 0 ENGLISH corax. 4 
Nail rods .....6 26 615 O Sheets, sheathing, and 
Hoope 4100 7 15 0 66. . per Ib. 0 + 
Sheets, singles. . 7 1268 5 0 Tough cake, perton..84 0 
„ at Cardiff and TUS coccccces „eee 83 0 0 
Newport n 0 | Old copper, e, per Ib. 4 
ned me ales, FOREIGN COPPER. 
— ae 5 0—3 10 0 South Amerjgean, in 
Do. Authracite..,.... 3 10 ° — n 087 0 0 
in Wales.. 0 LISH LEAD. . 
2 *. 5 210 0 F. per ton ff + . 
1, Cl e, net +eee 5 
„ A 0 —2 1 0 hag sere „„ eeee — 
Blewi * Patent Re- White tto.... „ 
see Be for bars, Patent shot..........80 10 0 
rails, Ke.., free on PORBIGN LRAD. A 
board, at Newport. 3 10 0 Spanish,inbond 1700 17 50 
Do. do. for tin-plates, ENGLISH TIN, é 
boiler plates, „ 410 0 Block, percwt.......4 4 0 
Bti * Patent Bar ee „ „„ „„ „6 5 „„ 4 5 0 
pigs, in Refined...... „eee 410 0 
Glas go 2 15 0 FOREION TIN. 4 
Do. in Wales .. 310 815 0 SB „eee * 040 0 
Staffordshire bars., at Straits 3 18 0 8 19 0 
the works....5506 0 0 TIN PLATES, | 
Pi in 10 2 1 0 
8 eeeeeeeeereaer eee 5 2 0 10 Charcoal * 1 10 1 11 0 
Nail 17652 6 1X ditto eee & SG eeeeeete 1 1 0 
Chairs ..... 8 400 SPELTER. m 
FORRIGN tx. 5 . 
Gwedish......11 10 1212 6 perton....1417615 0 0 
COND eeeereereeeeee 17 10 0 Do. to arrive „ 14 17 6 
Psi eeeeeaeeee ee eeeeee 0 0 0 TIRO. 
Gour teh 0 4 English sheet, per ton 21 0 0 
14444 „„ 0 0 O QuickstLvenoperib. 0 3 9 
Terms.—a, 6 months, cr 24 per cent. dis.; 5, ditto; e, ditto; 
6 months, or 3 per cent. 


or 3 per cent. m, net cash; u, 3 months, or 1} per 
went. dis.; o, ditto, I 


COAL MARKET, Monday, May 94. 
Stewart's, 188. Od. Hetton's, 15s. Od.; Braddyll’s, 1 
— * Rich * b 145. sa 44. 
indes, 14s. 64. ; K. Hetton, 15s, 6d.; Wylam, 17s. Gd. Durham, 
Tees, 15s. Od. ; Belmont, 16s. 06. A heavy Mar. 
ket, very little doing. 
Fresh arrivals, 90; left from last day, 188.— Total, 212. 


of 6 month e 
J. ditto; . — 1 ditto: Lame; h ut'euni 2 2 
+3 
] dis. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMFORT TO THE FEET. 


ALL AND CO., Patentees of the Leather- 
= a oe 
to’ Waterloo Bridge, 4 ' 


Leather-Chk th, or Pannus Corium, Boots and Shoes, are 


the softest ard easiest ever worn: they yield to the activn of 
the feet wi'hout the least . ~ A drawing or pain‘ul 
Fre, end are extensively seko ged to be the most valua- 
ble relief for all who euffer from Coaxs, Burtons, Gout, Curt. 

Ams, or any tenderness of the feet. Trey resemble the 

nest leather, and are cleaned with ordinary bincking. 

gu Vuleanized India-rubber Over-shoer, or Goloshes, 
which prevent sliding, and keep the feet thoroughly dry and 
warm. 

— Ss amg be tenes by sending an old boot 
or > 

Portaste Waterrnoor Daxses For Lapigs adp GenTie- 
man, which can with convenience be carried in the pock:t. 
Ladies’ Cloake, with Hoods, 18«.; Gentle men's Dresses, com- 
prising Cape, Overalls, and Hood, @ls. the suit; Overcoate, &.. 


‘THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


HINTS TO VISITORS. 


A MONG the tens of thousands who will grace 

the Industrial Fair, every nation will contribute bright 
samp'es of irs youth and beauty, The frequenters of the Pub. 
lic Aseemb'y, and the Promenade, will find both p r- 
sonslcomfor’ and at promoted by the use of RowLaxp 
end Sons’ valuable aide; and what better mark of esteem can 
be off-red to friends on their retura home, as a Mementool the 
Grest Exhibition, than a packet of 


„ ROWLANDS’ UNIQUE DISCOVERIES.” 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


For the growth, and for preserving, improving, and beautifying 
the Human Hair. Price 3+. 6d. acd 7s.; family bottles (equal 
to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 418. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


For improving and beauti‘ying the Skin and Complexion, eradi- 
ating all cutaneous eruptions, sunburn, freckles, and disco- 
Orations, and for rendering the skin soft, clear, and fair. Price 


s. 64. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


Or Peart Dewrairice, for preserving and beautifying the Teeth 
strengthening the Gums, and for rendering the breath sweet and 
pure. Price 26. 9d. per box. 

The patronage of Royalty — 2 Europe, their general 
use by the Aristocracy and the lite of Fashion, and the well- 
known infallible efficacy of these articles, have given them a 
celebrity unparalleled. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS! 


The only Guxutxz of each bears the name of “ ROWLANDS’,” 
preceding that of the article on the Wrapper or Label. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 90, Hatron-carpeEn, Lox. 
DON ; 1 dy Chemists and Perfumers. ‘ 


GARDEN BONNETS, HATS, &c, 


BETHEL WARE, 
Straw and Millinery Bonnet Manufacturer, 
217, TorrznHAM-COURT-ROAD. 
Wholesale Warehouse, 62, Aldermanbury, City. 


HOMCOPATHIC COCOA STEAM MILLS, 
LAMBETH, 
QTRATTON'S OrtoiInAL HOMCEOPATHIC 


COCOA is universally admitted to be the best and most 
wholesome of all drinks; its smooth, and creamy flavour 


mild, 
render it delicious! ble to the , and is particularly 
strengthenin to ab ae cool tall lees: thle on tae 
of diet. is recommended by nearly al! 


medical men for its known 


obtain a good 

adulteration of Cocoa, and that, too, under the 

Hom ic that many are induced to use the Cocoa 
Nib or Kernel, which is boiled for several hours, and when cold 
the sabstance is strained off and thrown away, thus the 
Cocos is deprived of its primary recom object. 


We have had upwards of twen 
ein the manufacture of 


ing our label STRATTON'S HOMCEOPATHI 
S5 . PATENT ¢ CHOCOLATE POWDES sat BROMA, owe 
large! me grocer 
and moderation in price; they may be taken with benefit by 


Tonbridge, Dover terbury 


* quarter 
boxes; it is in mall globules, and is the colour of Chocolate, 
Each packet bears the signature of J. W. STRATTON oe 


A good d is the test boon the human frame is 
heir to, it is the foundation of health, and all who would possess 
it should regularly use STRATTON’S HOMCOPATHIC 
COCOA, and no other. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS, 


IN TEN MINUTES AFTER van, 


AND INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, AND 
ALL DISORDERS OF THE BREATH AND ‘LUNGS, 


ARE INSURED BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


A few facts relating to the ext suceess of Dr. 
— Eemmeste See, Oe of Asthma and 
— — 7 case fll to be ic to all, of Blood, 

ean 1 
borne in mind how many thousands fall victims annually to 


diseases of the chest. 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS, 
Mr. W. J. Cooper, Surgeon, Medical Hall, Canterbury. 


Gentlemen,—Having heard your Wafers very high) ken 
of by several persone who had taken them with 4 heoltied benefit, 
I bave recommended them in several cases of confirmed asthmas, 
and their good effects have been truly astonishing. I now re. 
commend them in all obstinate cases. 

(Signed) W. J. COOPER, Surgeon. 


Cure of Seven Years’ Cough. 


From the Rev. Dawson, Primitive Methodist Minister, 
Bridge-street, Peel, Isie of Man, January 29, 1951. 

Gentlemen,—My wife, having been afflicted with a severe 

cough for seven years last past, during the last spring was 


reat blessing to the 
aff cted in our Isiend were they acdve here, as they ap- 
pear not to be known. You are at liberty to make what use you 
think proper of my testimony. 
Lam, Sir, yours, &c., 
s Dawson, Primitive Methodist Minister. 


Improvement of the Voice. 
Extract of a letter from the Rev. Morgen James, Rhymney 
Iron Works, near Abergavenny. 


Sir,—I have tried one box of Dr. Locock's Pulmonic Wafers 
for my voice, and received great benefic from them, &e. 
M. JAMES, Baptist Minister. 


They have a pleasant taste, and may be taken by infants as 
well as adults, 


Price 18. Id., 2s. 9d., and lis. per box. 


TO SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS Dr. LOCOCK’S 
WAFERS are invaluable, as, by their action on the throat and 
lungs, they remove all boars ness in a few hours, and wonder- 
fully increase the power and flexibility of the voice. 

Full directions are given with every box in the English, 
German, and French languages. 

Prepared only by 
DA SILVA and CO., 26, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. 
Sold by all respectable Medicine Vendors. 


Also may be had, 
DR. LOCOCK’S FAMILY APERIENT AND 
ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS. 


A mild and gentle Aperient Stomachic Medicine, having 
& most agreeable taste, and of great efficacy for regulating the 
Secretions, and correcting the ection of the Stomach and Liver. 
Sold at 16. 14d., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box, Also, 


DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, 


The best medicine for Ladies. Have a pleasant taste. Full 
directious are given with every box. 


Price 1s. 144,, 28. 9d., and 11s. per box. 
ALL PILLS UNDER 22 NAMES ARE COUNTER. 
* i 3. 


Obzerve! that every genuine box has printed on the Govern- 
ment Stamp the worde, Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS,” and that 
the signature of “ Da Silva and Co.,“ of 26, Bride-lane, Lon- 
don, is on the directions given with every box. 
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gummy or thickened bile, and excites health secretions in this 
Ia this aleo is this 
— N. way medicine con ucted to the /yngs, 


tion, allays irri/ation, relieves 
tiom, dissolves tubercles, and — 


| 
= 
i 
8 
E 
: 
5 


erysipelas, while 


cutaneous 
swellings, scarlet ara, rane, mall pos, ehickrn or kine poz, 


carbuncles, pruritus or itch, eruptions 


1 
it n, calewli, diabete trangury 
de hetrney Hf II — and othat sad disorders 


the cireulation to the bones, the morbid 
animal and earthy substances of these 

g necrosis, i. e., decay or ulceration of the bones. 
Licer, all of A. patio or bilious 

the unavoidable product. When to the Lungs, it 
8, Cough, expre- 


cat try, 
al — — Waen to the stomach, the 
are inflammation, indigestion, sick headache, vom ting, 
pet — and 7 fainting, sinking sensation, bring- 


the whole system. woes reizes 

em, it brings on 
cha ea, or 8t. Vivus's dance, hyo'eria, 
insand . „ and many other distressing 
dy and mind, When to the Eyes, opthalmia ; 


to the Kars, ofterrhea; to the Throat, bronchitis, crewp, $c. 
Thus, ali the mal.dirs known to the human system are induced 
by a corrupt state of the blood. 

If there is arrest of action in any of the viscera, immediate! 
they begin to decay; if any fluid esse to circulate, or to be 
changed lor fresh, it becomes a mass of corruption, and a malig- 


to the living fluids and solids. Ifthe blood stagnates, 


off and give place to fi sh, it 

„ it ruins body and blood. The 

* cretion, every function, every fluid, 
th upon action, circulation, change, givin 


1 the sestees and manifestations of disease, we 


| and mysterious are the ways of Providence 


eee 

in adapting the relations of cavse and «fect, of action 

action, of fife and death. a — 
All nature abounds with the truth that every active substance 


te or corrective. All poisons pave their 


and all have their remedies, dd we but know them. 


principle was Dr. Townsend guided in the disco- 
eiue. 


A, mall, em or hine- mum 
ever, colds, cvsti: - 


worms, srariet 
—and being nt to toe taste, there can be no difficulty in 
getting them to take it. It is the very 


BEST SPRING MEDICINE 


To cleanse the blood, licer, stomach, kidneys, and skin. 


In FEMALE and NERVOUS DISEASES, this great remedy 
does marvelr. 
weak stomach, and debilitated muscles and jointe, and enriches 
the blood, and all the fluids of the body. 

In coughs, colds, bronchitis, weak or tight chests. p tation a 
the heart, and consumptions, the O ip 
is without ar 


Gives streagth to weak organs, weak ner ves, 


Doctor's Sareapariila 
It bas done, and will do, what no other 


POMEROY, ANDREWS, & co., SoLz Prornisrors, 


IMPERIAL WAREHOUSE, 373, STRAND, 
LONDON (adjoining Exeter-hall). 


Cavrion.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend is now over 70 years of 

„and has long been known as the Author and Discorcrer of 

the “GENUINE ORIGINAL TOWNSEND SARSAPA- 
* * 


in the purchase of this article, 
of Arms (the emblem of the Lion 
the Signature of the Proprietors, will be 


PRICE,—Pinrs, 4s, Gan, 7s, 6d, 


— * 
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PARAL YSIS. ae = 3 

ME. HALSE, the MEDICAL GALVANIST, 
of 22. — mat ya a — LONDON, earnestly 


fo perure the following. Nt cteust Sat Surprise ‘hed, aod. 


peruse the 5 
prove to them the all but miraculous powers of Galvanism, 
an efficient | 


=~ * 


when applied in a scientific manner, and with 


appeared they should 
alive any more. But ee the difficulties he 
to eontend with, be was determ 

4 „ The following letter, which be sent to the 
editor of the Exeter Flying Post, will prove the result :— 


OUGHT NOT GALVANISM TO BE MORE GENERALLY 
| RESORTED TO?! 


A letter to the editor of the Fi Post,” by one who has 
derived immense benefit from the power of the Galvanic Ap- 
paratus :— 

„Mx. Eprron,—aA few weeks since, I noticed a paragraph by 


you, stating that Galvaniem ought to be more generally em- 
* Te state, erg of the same 4 
I bave witnessed its astonishing ts in a number of cases, 
and its power has been tried practically upon myrelf, with the 
happiest results. In that I was most heppy to flod 
2 inde tt apa 
9 even more, ; as 
I have Bless the I rst 
under bis care 
for T had 
me like as if 
legs was 
72 I 
neas 
where ft 
not the leart com 
was caused 
myre 


full 


and experienced, I do consider it a shame that a portion of the 
medical pro‘ession should decline to recommend their patients 
to the powers.of Galvanism. Per aps | need not state bat 
he fe dere of the mst celebrated physicians in tois 
country; but all the medicines which were did me lit le or 
no good. I believe Mr. Halse was as much rised as myrelf 

of a — be saw that I 


particularly epiatica, 
and — A all his patente were rapidly 
their health. I only regret that I had not applied to 
earlier; I should have been many scores df pounds in pocket 
had I done so. “Grogos E. Bion 

** New London Ian, Dodbrooke, Kingsbridge. 

„% Witness to the truth of the above—C. G. Owen, Rector of 

odbrooke, near Kingsbridge, Devon.” 

Mr. Halse récommeénds paralytic patients residing in the 
country to purchase one of his Ten Gumes Portable Apparatus; 
as, with his instructions, they will be enabled to apply the Ga- 
vaniem themeelver, without the least pain, and fully as effec- 
tively as he could at his own residence. 

Invalide are solicited to send to Mr. W. H. HALSE, of 22, 
Bruns wick ICAL 


GALVANIS 
at its wr 1 


lll be found the particulars of cures in cases asthma, 
rhe tic douloureux, paralysis, spinal com- 
plaints, he y of nervous , liver complaints, 

& oa — — of applyin te alvanie 
es me 4 s 
Suid is quite free from un t sensations; in fact, it is 


all 
rather than otherwise, and many ladies sre exceed- 
may eet oe It quickly causes the patients to do without 
Terms, One Guinea per week. The above Pamphlet 
contains his Letters on Medical Galvaniem. 


ALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS, a sure cure 
for scurvy, bad legs, and all impurities of the blood. 
Their effects in purifying the blood are all but miraculous.” 


of HALSE’s CELESRATED MEDI- 


i 


very short time. 
a six 2s. 9d. bottles, for 1ls., 
cluded. Testimonial must every one of 
the safe, speedy, and truly wonderful effects of these Drops :— 
DECLARATIONS OF THE GUARDIANS OF BRENT, 
DEVON, 


AND IMPURE BLOOD.—Another most Extra- 
by means of H E's BCORBUTIC DROPS.— 

wing case has excited so much interest, that tbe 
Guardians of the Parish of Brent, Devon, have considered it 


their duty tos their names to the accom important 
declaration. Ib. well IIA 


SCURVY 
ord Cure 


wounds, some of them 80 
his fist in them ; that before dottle he 


noticed an improvemen:, and that, by continuing them for some 
time, he got l tored to bea! ſtet everything else 
had fated, He hed cried ak ain 
taking Halse’s 


Scurbutie Drope r — f a tbe 
. os from the 
Most celebrated in this county, but without deriving 
the least benefit, % Scorbutic Drops have completely cured 


—f gt Se to attend to his r an 
We trond -B: F f the 11 
pu 
Signed JOHN Lord of the Manor. 
* JouN tt : 
HENRY GOODMAN, 


I 
* ETRY. 


June 2iet, 1843.” 
— tal! 
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that 

pain of the wounds 
Fg Dag eee 
day and night, for sleep was en- 
N os 
er, 00 that there was every 
death. The effect which Halee’s 
had on we OR See for before 
he had finished bie first bottle e and refresh- 
believe it & the same 
fon havi ae 

and bis veins with 
scorbutic ge 2 
body, scurvy in the 
ane, ot Bice, Gases 
ify the blood; they 
herbs, and are so harmless | 
administered even to infants. Th 
obtained is an un- 


doubted proof of its invaluable properties, 


ANOTHER SURPRISING CURE BY MEANS OF 
“ HALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPs.” 
„% Newman-street, Oxfard-street, Loodon, Jan. 5, 1845. 
“ 8rn,—I know not bow to thenk you for the wonderful effect 


rose medicine has had on me. For twelve 
ave I suffered from wounds In my leg, & 
had either a bed effect er mo effect at ail. 

8 mended me to try ‘ Halee’s Seor 
did so, and stra 

the first bottle 


is 
as sound as ever it was,and my bealth is al-o material! 
improved. Pray make this for the benefit of fellow 


servant, 
“ CHARLES DICKENSON,” 


The following is extracted from the Nottingham Review, of 
Nov. 15, 1844:— 

“Iupurrry or THe BLoop Tee caver or Scurvy, Bap Leos, 
Ce. — It is really astonishing that so many persons should be 
content to be afflicted with scurvy, wou In the lege, K., 
when it is a weli-ascertained fact that Halse’s Scorbutic Drops’ 
make the disease vanish like snow the sun. No one is 
better able to judge of the value of medicine, az to its effects on 
the bulk of the e, then the vendors of the article; and, as 
vendors of this medicine, we can recommend it to our friends, 
for there is scarcely a day passes but we hear some extraordi- 
nary sccount of it; indeed, we have known parties who have 
tried other — tna 4 2 — 4 = ey the 2 success and 

on resorting to paration now jus'ly-celebrated 
Halee’s Scorbutic Drops), the icon ine yielded, as if by magic. 
We again say, Try Halse’s Scorbutic Drops.’ ” 


oe 1 are ous Oo See at 2s. 915 

and in pint bott! containing nearly s ° t 

II., by the following — u, and by all Medieine 
Wola Lonpon AGSNTS.— 


Vendors. 

street; C. King, 41, Carter-street, Walworth; Edwards, St. 
Paul's; Butler and Harding, 4, Cheapside ; Sutton and Co., 
1 St. Poet sie 68, Corn 
hill; Sanger , Ox street; Prout, 

and Co., Oxford-street. . 


and Sons, Ferringdon- 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER DRUGS. 
50,000 CURES BY DU BARRY’S 

EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

a plearant and effectual remedy (without medicine, in- 


convenience, or expense, as it saves fifty Limes ite cost in other 
——- 


from of le respec 

have — Ghat it a — —— — 
the effectual and permanent removal of indigestion ( 
conhtipation, and diarrboœa, 


plaint, 
headache, deafness, noises in the bead and ears, pains in the 


chest, between the shoulders, and in almost every part of the. 


body, chronic inflammation and ulceration of the stomach, ang ina 
pectoris, erysipelas, eruptions on the skin, incipient consump- 
tion, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, heartburn, nausea and sickoess 
during p ancy, after eating, or at sea, low spirits, epasme, 
u, general debility, 1 asthma, cough, in- 


cramps, splee 
sleepleseness, involun „ wemors, disiike 


stion g 
decision, wretchedness, ghte ofs 
other complaints. It is, moreover, admitted 
used it, to be the best food for infants and in 
i, never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor iu 
a good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of d „ and muscular and 


nervous epergy, to the most en . 
For the benefit of our readers we place before them a synopsis 
of a few of 50,000 Testimonials received by Mr. Du Barry upon 
— 4 of his Revalenta Arabica Food. 
ut 12 — os 


rious com 
— off aos Gee I names, such as 
ta, Arabian Revalenta, Arabica Food, 


tion. ney would indeed y 
stomach of an invalid or iniant; and for this reason the public 
cannot too care’ avoid theese 
Nor cap these 


trom 50,000 persons of high respectability. 
DU BARBY & Co., 127, New Bond-street, London. 


(Cure No, 75.) 
From the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. 


„ have derived much benefit from Du Barry's Health- 
restoring Food. STUART DE DECIES, 
„ Dromana, Cappoquin, county of Wa * 


(Cure No. 1,600.) 
Letter from the Venerable Archdeacon of Ross. 
“ Aghadown Glebe, 8kibbereen, Co. Cork, 
August 27th, 1849. 


“ 81as,—I cannet speak too favourably of your Arabica Food. 
Having had an attack of bad fever about three youre ago, | have 
ever since been euffering from its effects, producing excessive 
nervousness, pains in my neck and left arm, and general weak- 
ness of constitution, w has prevented me in a great degree 
from following my usual avocations ; these sensations, added to 
restless ts, particularly after previous exe: often ren- 
dered m 2 41 hat, having 
been induced to try your Farina about two months sine, I 
now almost a stranger to these symtoms, which | cvnfiden 


name should appear in print, which, however, in this instance, 


—— ree ee +e 


: 


; Hannay. 


a I am, Sirs, 
“ ALEX. STUART, Archdeacon of Ross.” 


(Cure No. 77. * 8 
“ moutb. 
„Des eue yo re effect 
been duly appreciated, „ dear Sir, most N 1 


W THOMAS KING, Major-General.” 
(we . 

1 partial — — one-half of my frame, 
Cees 5 1 — 


“ King’s College, Cambridge.” 
(Cure x 


shall be happy 


i “ REV. : 
« Widiington Rectory, Norfolk.” N W. FLAVELL. 
(Cure No. 49,839.) 


been rt. had ongalted the 
Health Food in a very short time, > 
Health Reworlag Foot , ; 


“ Ling, near Diss, Norfolk, 14th 1850. 
“Bir,—For fifty years I have nnn agony 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, con-tipation 
the stomach, and vomitings, and 
1 11 was unable to move with- 


from 
fiatulency, sparme, sickness at 


5, scoompanied with difficulty of breath. 
chest, were often so bad that I had to «it 


— 42 

y were ec aw ue 
. 

Pood has 


soundly, and am able to walk to 
Gene So bat remember one having 
ou make 


will beneGt exter eullererss und 
"MARIA JOLLY WORTHAM." 
(Cure No, 8,704 ) 

Mh wget nd dy we at Tt ia not to be 
told all the benefit Du y+ Be Heaita Food has been 
to me; and my livtle boy tor a saucer of ite morning. 

WALTER TING, 

“2, Manning-place, Five Oaks, Jersey.“ 

(Cure No. 3,906.) 

“Thirteen years’ and debility, 
have been femoved by Du y's ox t th Rest ring 
Pood. “J PORTER, 

** Athol. street, Perth.” 

(Cure No. 81) 

“Twenty years’ liver 
stomach, els, and 
> ealth 

- ag don, 

“Gentlemen, 


monibe advanced in 


joying a state of health such as I ha 
many years. With my best wishes f 
discoverer of #0 valuable a es fh 

A fall report of important cures of the 

ne, and 4 on respectability, ie 
and Co. on application. P 
x). in — with my h wy ~~ 
signature Barry * 

a lib. at 22. 145 be. . 

l uality, 10lbs, at 


le.; Ads. at super-refi 
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bs. and 191 canisters 
Pust-office 


DU BARRY & co., 137, New Bond-street, London. 
Agents will please apply. 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE. Dr. DE 


tong 
and alterative properties, 
grateful to the stomesh), 


evening repast to digestion, 

property in the — r 

measure, be attributed frequency 
generally termed bilious. It bas been found h 
correcting the state of the digestive 

arte many such as 1 
mitism, and scrofuls. In cases of debility of the 

a sluggish state of the liver and intestines, Au- 
lence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic asthma, it is much re- 
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THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE BY MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


PRINCIPLES, 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION is a Society 
for Mutual Aeeurance ; as euch the whole of the profits (after 


deducting the cost of the management) become the property of | 


the assured. 


But while the SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
sesses this advantage in common with other Mutual Offices, 
t claims superiority over them in the following particulars :— 


ist. Premiums at early and middle ages about a fourth lower. 


2nd. A more accurate adjustment of the rates of premium to 
the several ager. 


Srd. A principle in the division of the surplus, more safe, 
equitable, and favourable to good lives. 


4th. Exemption from entry-money. 


POLICIES INDISPUTABLE EXCEPT ON THE GROUND OF PRAUD. 


Comparative Tables; Prospectus detailing the Society’s Systems of Investment and Family Provision,’ 


| For Life, and for 21 years, to —4 £100, with Whole Profits at 
ea 


| Offices, will at once show the immediate advantages secured. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 


SPECIMENS OF PREMIUMS 


th. 


Payable Payable || Payable Payable 
Age. for whole of or Age. | for whole of or 
ife. 21 years. Life. 21 years. 
E e. d. 8 8. d £ s. d. £ s. d. 
20 115 8 2 710 34 357 218 6 
22 116 9 29 0 36 28 3 3 011 
24 117 7 210 1 38 211 3 33 6 
26 118 6 211 3 40 214 9 $364 
23 119 11 2 12 10 4 218 8 $9 5 
30 216/214 6| 44 33 3 | $1210 
32 23 § 216 4 46 38 5 


— eee 


A comparison of these premiums with those of other Mutual 


Tables, and every information forwarded free on application to the 


LONDON BRANCH, 12, MOORGATE-STREET, CITY. 


PARLIAMENT.) 


PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 
During the year 1850— 
The number of new policies issued has been 92 
The sums assured by these, exclusive of annuities.... £260 362 


And the premiums on new assurances.................. 10,639 
Since the institution of this Society in 1837— 

The number of policies issued has been „6% 4,600 

Covering assurances amounting to upwards o. £2,000, 000 

The subsisting assurances now amount to 1,652,707 

The annual income of this Society is ; 54,500 

And the accumulated fund exceeds ................ ‘ 166,800 


These results are the more satisfactory as the Directors have 
firmly adhered to their rule of allowing no commission to any 
other than their own recognised official agents. 


and of Provision for Advanced Age; Annuity 


GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 


„%% ASSURANCES MAY BE EFFECTED DAILY AT THE LONDON OFFICE. 


- * 


THE LONDON MUTUAL 


— — 
— — — 


LIFE AND GUARANTEE 


SOCIETY : 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


WITH A 


GUARANTEE FUND £50,000. 


HEAD OFFICES, No. 63, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES. 


Steruen Ottos, Eaq., Clement’s-lane. 
Tuomas Sratoixd, Esq., Drury-lane. 


Hewry Tucker, Eeq., Stamford hill. 
EDWARD Swaine, Eeq , 185, Piccadilly. 


DIRECTORS. 


Peter Broan, Eeq.. Tavistock-street,and Shepherd's-burh. 
JonaTHAN Carry, Eeq., Abbey-place, St. John’s-wood. 
Tromas CnuamBerns, Esq., Temple. 


Joan. Davis, Exq, Stock Exchange, and Providence House, 


Hackney. 
Garo, Srl Hincatrr, Esq., St. Peter's, Hammersmith. 


oo ae Wice Hickttre, Esq., 9, Noble-street, and Nor- 
wi * 

Sraruxx Otto, Esq., Clement’s-lane, and Clapton. 

Cnentes Ren, Eaq., F.S.A., Paternoster-row, aud Hackney, 
Josarn Tucken, Esq., Gresham-street, and Wood ford. 

Georner WILSON, Esq., Westminster, and Notting- hill, 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Tuomas Bevitt Peacock, Esq., M. D., Finsbury-cirous. 


E. Pye Sutru, Esq., F. R. C.., Billiter-square, 


AUDITORS. 


WItttam Horwoop, Esq., Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row. 
George Moors, Exq., Holborn-hill, 


J. S. Marcrrsox, Esq., Cheapside. 
J. Panrinoton, Esq., 16, King-street, City. 


DISTINCTIVE 


FEATURES. 


Ail policies indisputable, except in cases of palpably premeditated fraud. 
The Directors give favourable consideration to proposals from diseased or non-select cases at premiums proportioned to the 


risk, a system especially advantageous to parties whose health may have been impaired by over attention to business, foreign 
residence, &c. 


Policies issued by the Society render to employers security for fidelity far superior to that given by private bondsmen, while, 


by a plan peculiar to this Society, the combination therewith of life insurance contracts also to the family of the employed (whose 
the amount of the sum assured, should de ith occur during the existence of the contract. 


Advances made with — security on life policies effected in this office, and the full value given for the surrender of same 


at any period of their existence. No charge for policy stamps or assignments. The fee of the medical adviser to the life pro- 
paid by the Society, whether the case be accepted or not, and all communications regarded as strictly confl- 


Assurances effected daily from 10 to 4 o'clock, on application to the Secretary, or to any of the provincial agencies. 
Prospectuses, forms of proposal for life, honesty guarantee, and loan, with every other information, may be obtained of the 


Secretary, at the Society's office, to whom, likewise, persons desirous of being appointed agents in London or provincial towns are 
requested to apply cither personally or by letter. 


Extract from Report made to the Directors on 6th May, 1851. 
Date of Complete Registration, 3lst October, 1849. 


Number of Pro 


s received from that period to this date, 1,185. 


Number of Policies issued from 11th December, 1849, 1015. 
Total Amount of Premiums receive 222 £5,783 18 6 


Annual Income thereon .. 


Sums offered ...... 


eee eee eee ee eee *+eeeeeee £5,136 3 1 


524—4“öꝛ . £279,399 


Sums assureſdd „ 166,328 


By order, I. C. KIF FE, Secetary. 


— — —— ee 


Now Ready, price Ninepence, 


HE LONDON CONDUCTOR, Embellished with a SPLENDID MAP of the 
METROPOLIS and its SUBURDS, 38 inches by 22.—This Conovcror will guide to every Place of Amusement 

and to every Exhibition, both free and otherwise, and contains an Interesting Description of each, and the Plainest Route to 
the same from various parts of London—How to Spend Five Days ia London—How t» get over the Ground—The Expense 
of Living—Sights, Palaces, Monuments, Buildings, &c.—List of Churches and Chapels, with their Ministers—The most 


9 to be provided with this ConpvucTor. 


Interesting Spots round London, and the Easiest Mode of Reaching them, &c., Ke. Every person intending to visit London 


n ILLUSTRATED EDITION is aleo published, price One Shilling, containing, in addition to the spleddid Map, V.ews of 


the Principal Buildings in the Metropolis. 


A FRENCH EDITION will be ready in a few days, price la. 6d. 
8. Casseit, 331, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


A NEW AND SPLENDID ILLUSTRATED WORK, TO BE 


ISSUED BY JOHN CASSELL. 


On Saturday, the 7th of June, will be published, price 2d., 
Number I. of 


HE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR: a Tri- 


bute to the World's Industrial Jubilee. The object of 


thie really national work is to enable every family to possess, at 
the cheapest possible cost, a monumental record of one of the 
most remarkable events in the world’s history. The work, as it 
proceeds, will form handsome volumes, filled with engravings, 
executed in the first style of art; giving the most perfect and 


compendious view of the Great Exhibition—its bi-tory, con- 
struction of the building, and historical and moral associations ; 


besides —— engravings of the most noticeable objects in 
“ 


machinery, manufactures, natural produce, and works of art. 
Thus, in one view, will be exhibited the comparative superiority 

d the influence of this great idea in promoting 
Britain’s greatness, and advancing the peace and progress of 
the world, In fact, it is the intention of John Cassell to render 
this work unparalleled in the history of pictorial literature, both 
for cheapness and excellence, The Illustrated Exbibiter will 
be published in weekly numbers, price 2 ., and monthly parts 
(of four numbers), with an elegant wrapper, price 8d. The first 
number will be accompanied by a well-executed engraving of 
the Traneept, and will be presented gratis to all subscribers. 
The work will be printed from an entirely new type, cast ex 
presely for the purpose by Mesere. Besley and Go. Orders 


should be given at once, to secure the first number, as there is 
every probabjlity that the sale will be very extensive, 


IHE FERNS HYDROPATHIC' ESTA- 

BLISHMENT, ALDERLEY EDGE, Wilmslow, Cheshire, 
Resident Physician, Howard Johnson, M.D., situated on the 
London and North Western Railway, and ten minutes’ walk 
from the Alderley Station, 


Just published, 
HE TREATMENT of INCURABLE DIS- 


EASES. By Howarp Jonxsox, M.D. Large 8vo, cloth, 
price 48. 
Also, by the same Author, 


ESEARCHES into the EFFECTS of COLD 
WATER upon the HEALTHY BODY to illustrate its 
action in disease. Large 8vo, cloth, price 4+. 6d. 


Lonomay and Co., London. 


LPACA UMBRELLAS.—The economy, both 


in the cost and wear of this umbrella, his been fully 
established, and proves that “Alpaca” will outlast any other 
material hitherto used for umbrellas. It may be obtained of 
most umbrella dealers in the United Kingdom, from 10s. 6d.— 
W. & J. SANGSTER, 140, Regent-atreet ; 94, Fleet-street; 10, 
Royal Exchange; and 75, Cheapside. 


Sole Agents for the United Sta F, DERBY and Co., 1 
Park-place, New York, ios 


GE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, Chancery-lane, 
DIRECTORS, 
J. Best, Esq., M. P., Chairman, J. Cross, Eq., Dep. Chairman. 
Stephen ~~ Eeq., M. P. Donald Fraser, Eg. 


Pierce 8. Butler, E-q., M. P. Frederic Kelly, Eeq. 
James Cockell, Esq. William Montresor, Esq, 
Captain Faris. Edward Radclyffe, Esq. 


The Rev. George Roberts. 
So.icrrors—Joreph Ivimey, Eeq.; J. B. Dixon, Esq. 

Policies indisputable; paid with three per cent. interest from the 
death. On surrender of Policies on Table III., oxx-Tntkb, and 
on Table IV., ong-macr the premiums paid will be returned. 

Probate, administration, and legacy duties saved. 

On death by railway accident the sum assured is povstep. 

Married lives are aseured for less than eingle. 

Assurance against sickness or other calamity. 

Age calculated, allowing fractional parts of the year. 


CHEAP SACRED HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS, 
On the 3rd of June will be published, 


ACRED HISTORY, from the Creation of the 


World to the Destrustion of Jerusalem. For the Use of 
Schools and Families. With Questions for Exan ination at the 
end of each Chapter. Edited by Dr. Wirts, Author of “The 
Elements of Universal History,” &2. Foulscap 8vo, 187 pages, 
le. 6d. bound. 

Dr. Wurrz's other School Histories, with Questions for 
Examination. 


FRANCE, 12mo, 389 pages, 3s. 6d. Just pub- 
lished. 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 12mo, 483 
pages, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES, 190 
pages, le. 6d. Just published. 


SCOTLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES, 160 
pages, ls. 6d. 


Edinburgh: Otrver & Boro. 
London: Siwrxtn, Marsa, and Co. 


MONTHLY CIRCULAR, MAY, 1831. 


TN\HIS MONTH, so eventful in“ the annals of 


Ol! Engiand,” through the opening of Te Great Exhi- 
bition of the ludustry of All Nations,” renders it necessary 
that PHILLIPS and COMPANY, TEA MERCHANTS, 8, 
KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, should offer extraordinary 
inducements in the purchase of TEAS, COFFEES, and COLO- 
NIAL PRODUCE to the millions who will viric “this great 
metropolis” during the continuance of the Exhibition. 

VISITORS to LONDON cannot take home with them a more 
—. and sati- factory memorial of the WORLD'S FAIR than 
some of the fine ripe rich Tea and pure mellow fragrant Coffee 
to be purchased of 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 
8 KING WILLIAM-SIrREET, CITY, 
who especially recommend 

The fine ripe rich rare Souchong Tea, at 4s., 

The pure ripe rich rare Gunpowder, at 5:., 

The fine meliow Coffres, at ls. and l« 2d.; and 

The rich rare old Mocha, now only le. 44. per pound. 

Large enamelled Registered Patent Coffee Mills, 2s. 6d. and 
33. Gd. each. 


—— 


ED STEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM s. BURTON has OPENED THREE LARGE 
ADDITIONAL SUOW-.ROOMS, communicating with his ori- 
ginal ones (which are the largest in the kingdom) devoted 
exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Bethe, 
Metallic Bedsteads, and Bedding. The stock of esch is at once 
the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that bave 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
¢>untry. 


Bedsteads, from „ 128, Gd. to EI each. 

Shower Baths, from .....c-ececeeeee Ts, Od. to £7 each. 

Lamp (Palmer's), fromm ls. 6d. to £6 each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate). 

Palmer's Candles....ccsccccesececccceccceeee 64d. per lb. 


WILLLIAM 8. BURTON’S Stock of GENERAL FURNISII- 
ING ILON MONGERY (incinding CUTLERY, NICKEL SIL- 
VER. and PLATED WARES) isliterally the largest inthe w rh, 
detailed Catalogues of which, with engravin.s, sent (per post) 
free. The money returned for every article not approved of.— 
39. OXFORD-STREET, (corner of Ne «man-street), Nos 1 and 
2. NEWMAN-SUREET and PERRY’S-PLACE, LONDON. 
Established in Wells-street, 1920, 


— — 
——— 
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Printed by CHARLES SRPTIMUS MIALL, and SamurL Cock- 
sHaw at No. 4, Horse-shoe-court, in the Parish of 5t. 
Martin, Ludgate, in the City of London, and published, 
for the Proprietor, by CHARL#s Serrimuis MIALL. at the 
Office, No. 4, Horse-s urt, Ludgate-hill—WsoxgsbaY 
May 28, 1851, 
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